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ABSTRACT 

The NICHE project on Extended Degree Programs aimed 
to contribute to the development of sound and successful extended 
degr' programs as one segment of postsecondary education for adults-. 
The .nference had several basic goals: (1). to foster communication 
amor ; persons involved in such pr;ograms throughout the region; (2) to 
propv^se varied solutions to operating problems; (3) to identify 
fur* r service opportunities for such programs; (4) to consider the 
pres nt and future ox such programs; and (5) to identify future 
sen je roles that could be undertaken by HICHE or other western 
org: zations. The proceedings presented in this report are edited 
text of oral presentations. They include the following topics: 
rede ning higher education; the big issues and challenges; analysis 
of selected programs operating in varied settings; discovering and 
meeting needs in serving people; state responsibility in extended 
degree programs; financing external degree programs; the role of 
extended degree programs in continuing education; and achieving and 
maintaining high quality of teaching services and student 
performance . (LBH) 
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Introduction 



The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) is 
pleased to publish the proceedings of the Conference on Extended Degree 
Programs in the West, which was held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, July 11-14, 1976. These proceedings (that comprise the Con- 
ference's program) are edited texts of the oral presentations. All of 
the presentations made at each session are grouped together under that 
session title. The report for each session includes a synopsis of the 
session, a brief statement identifying each presenter, and the papers 
presented at that session. 

The purpose of the WICHE project on Extended Degree Programs was 
to contribute to the development of sound and successful extended degree 
programs as one segment of postsecondary education for adults. It was 
with this purpose in mind that the conference was planned. 

The conference had several basic goals: 

1. To foster acquaintance and coimiunication among persons involved 
in extended degree programs throughout the 13 western states 

2. To propose varied solutions to major problems that have been 
identified by persons responsible for the operation of extended 
degree programs 

3. To identify further service opportunities for extended degree 
programs and to suggest ways of making use of these opportunities 

4. To consider the present and the future of extended degree pro- 
grams irf the whole context of postsecondary education 

5. To identify future service roles that could be undertaken by 
WICHE or by other organizations or groups in the West 

The success of any conference depends on the quality of the papers 
presented and the quality of participants who discuss them. In both 
respects we were indeed fortunate. We wish to acknowledge the contribu- 
tion of the presenters who generously gave of their time in preparing 
their presentations. We also wish to acknov/ledge the contribution of 
the session leaders who actively provided leadership for each session 
and of the conference participants who attended artd participated. 

The second element of the project on extended degree programs was 
the Extended Degree Programs Survey in the West. The results of the 
survey were published in July. Copies of this report were distributed 
to all conference participants. The report was mailed to all institutions 
in the West and to state offices of higher education. 

It is our hope that the report of the survey and the Conference on 
Extended Degree Programs in the West have provf^ded usefuT information and 
stimulation for continuing study and improvement of this important service 
of postsecondary education. 

5 Thomas M. Shay 

Conference Director 



Redefining Higher Education 



Alex C. Sherriffs 



Or. Sherriffs provided a base for the conference in his discussion of 
recent, current, and possible future needs; the demands for "different" 
or "nontradi tional " higher education; and the responses to those needs 
and demands. He raised broad as well as specific questions to stimulate 
the entire conference group to think of extended degree programs as one 
aspect of the very wide range of higher education services. 



Alex C. Sherriffs 
Vice-Chancellor, Academic Affairs 
.California State University and Colleges 

Alex Sherriffs was appointed vice-chancellor. Academic Affairs, the 
California State University and Colleges, in September 1973. He has 
served as education advisor to Governor Ronald Reagan; prior to that, 
he held administrative and teaching positions at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

"Redefining" higher education is a useful and even necessary task, 
particularly during times of societal pressures for changing our purposes 
and functions. When outside pressures, political and social, combine with 
an internal lack of consensus, we face an identity crisis sufficient to. 
require careful diagnosis and both short-term and long-term provision for 
therapy. I suspect that many of us believe that this is where we are 
today. 

Public primary and secondary education have been more subject than 
we have been to political pressures and controls. Can we learn from 
that arena what may be in store for us? In recent years, society has 
managed to overv;helm public education, kindergarten through grade 12, 
by requiring that it carry out many socially significant, often noneduca- 
tive, functions for which very few educators have been trained. Further, 
when society's agents, whether legislative, executive, or administrative, 
choose public education for the locus of yet another social improvement 
they are always in a hurry, and largely they oversimplify the implications 
of what they do. Thus, they fail to provide time or expertise so that 
educators can prepare for implementation. I refer to such mandated 
functions as nutrition, health, the resolution of drug problems, the pre- 
vention and control of venereal disease, and the working out of society's 
difficulties in regard to race relations. Schools are where the children 
are--hence the co-option. Many of the social challenges the schools have 
been given are, of course, worthy challenges. 

It is not clear how well the public schools have been able to meet 
the new responsibilities given them. It is clear, however, that many 
high school graduates cannot read or write at a level that prepares them 
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for college achievement. One need not strain to find cause and effect 
relationships. Parenthetically, however, I am not overlooking the probable 
influence of television on reading and writing; the new responsibilities 
given the schools do not operate in isolation. 

Across the country, many in government are also working on new Ideas 
about higher education. Again, their goals are often worthy, but there 
is seldom recognition of or concern for the effects on the institutions 
themselves. The university is given little lead time for response; in 
fact, it is fortunate if it is made a party to the discussion at all. 
Typically, a proposed regulation or law that may vastly change fundamen- 
tal characteristics of the institution, or its independence, is simply 
announced— with a few days to prepare ourselves, if we are lucky, for a 
hearing. 

All of us have our own value-laden ideas of the essence of a univer- 
sity. It is this essence that is being warped, for better or for worse, 
by outside pressures, and--let us not be naive— also by inside ideologues 
and political beings. I am one of those who believe that a true univer- 
sity is itself of more value than are all of the new charges that can be 
imposed on it combined. The university, after all, has been the one in- 
stitution that our society has determined should seek the truth wherever 
it may lead and be free to share that truth, as objectively as mortals 
are able, with each succeeding generation. The university is truly at 
the cutting edge of civilization's forward thrust. It is the repository 
of human knowledge about humans, about the ways they have found to live 
together, about their ideas, history, dreams, failures, successes, knowledge 
about the world around them, and about the interaction between themselves 
and that environment. It is the place to stimulate and to develop curios- 
ity, to learn how to seek evidence, to find means for evaluating evidence, 
and to aid in learning to live with probabilities in a world where almost 
nothing can be certain. It is the place of all places whe-e one should 
expect to find the highest valuing of respect for those with whom one may 
differ. There are others who believe much as I do. They may be more 
articulate or they may have different points of emphasis. But any defim- 
tion of a university describes a precious and remarkable institution that 
humans have developed, and which those in power almost surprisingly have 
allowed to develop. 

It is remarkable that this institution has survived so long with its 
primary purposes intact. I suggest that the very idealism involved in 
those purposes has captured something of the best in most of us, whether 
we function on or off the campus. To be sure, there are many who have 
tried to bend the university to their own purposes. Authoritarians of 
the right and left are always hopeful; in many countries they have in fact 
succeeded in making what was a university merely a voice for dogma. In 
this country, most often the threats come by way of a les'i immediately 
frightening, but in the long run more dangerous, manner: misuses of our 
institutions by immature, shallow thinking, self-serving individuals who 
are content with their own peculiar tunnel vision of the future— and who 
themselves live within the protection of the university. Over the past 
two centuries, those who would distort the American university externally 
or iiiternally occasionally have been successful to some degree. But thus 



far the essential characteristics of the institution have proved strongly 
enough ingrained, and their protectors have been sufficiently resilient, 
for the university to withstand the threats aimed against it. 

We in the universities and colleges have been slow to make certain 
constructive responses on our, own initiative that might logically take 
account of changes in the age, life circumstances, and level of motivation 
of those who come to us as students, that would capitalize on useful tech- 
nological developments, and that wpuld^Tecognize. some of the realities of 
societal change. In some of our institutions, the quality of teaching has 
slipped. Also, in some, the true meaning of^academic freedom is understood 
by too few. Yet, we must, at any cost, avoid the pitfalls of succumbing 
to changes, whether through imposition or seduction would distort the 
essence of our institutions and could well remove at last our reasons for 
existence. For example, there are those today who would have our four- 
year institutions justify their existence only by the success of their 
placement services in finding employment for graduates. 

I believe it true that our graduates are better prepared to do well 
in whatever career they choose because of the knowledge and potential 
flexibility they bring as a result of a general education combined with 
knowing some area of human interest in depth. However, should we ever 
become stampeded into seeing our primary role as preparation for specific 
occupations for our students, then we will soon be in direct competition 
with trade schools, which can do that job less expensively and more quickly. 
We can only suffer by comparison, as we let down society by not succeeding 
in a role we never should have undertaken. 

As a corollary, I know personally that some of us have already felt 
pressures to accept students for specific career areas only to the extent 
that there are jobs waiting for them. Our programs to prepare teachers 
is one such case. We must fight these pressures, for a society that today 
tells us what occupations we may not aspire to will tomorrow tell us which 
ones we must prepare ourselves to accept. In no way can that be justified 
within a democracy. Insofar as resources permit, we should support our 
students in their desires to explore areas -in which they have interests 
and ability. We should, however, guarantee a broadening experience as 
well as a specialty. And we should provide information to students on 
predictions about opportunities for employment in various fields. By 
doing these things, I believe we will have made the best effort both for 
society and for the individual. 

We should be wary lest we get caught up in the current "thing to do." 
"The thing to do*' these days is change. Descriptors associated with 
change include flexible, imaginative, vigorous, and innovative; those 
assocfated with not changing include rigid, doctrinaire, authoritarian, 
and elitist. These associations are to point out whether the issue is 
the future of the lecture method of teaching or an effort to hold to 
standards on student performance. For some it has become change for its 
own sake. However, to paraphrase Edmund Burke, to innovate is not neces- 
sarily to reform. 

We also should be deeply concerned about our need to inspire and to 
educate the public about what an, institution of higher education is. With 
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all of its diverse forms, there is still an essence that the public needs 
to hear about if it is to respect it. Historically, the public almost 
learned to revere higher education. Until only a few years ago, education 
could have what it wanted for the asking— dollars, academic freedom, and 
tenure. One of the highest accolades was to leave money to a university, 
to receive an honorary degree from a university, or to have a building 
named in one's honor at a university. Before we can regain the public's 
full respect, however, it is necessary for us to know what we believe 
ourselves. For without self-respect, we are poor teachers. 

There is a side effect and salutary aspect to this process of con- 
templating where we are and how we can improve. To illustrate: some of 
us are involved in programs that allow for faculty to compete for funds 
with which to explore innovative ways of approaching the teaching process. 
From such programs there have developed some good ideas, especially in 
regard to today's technology and changing student mix. But, to me, at 
least as important is that contemplation of ' innovative programs has led 
many faculty, administrators, and students to think about teaching as a 
process rather than treat it as habit or a fact. An increased interest 
and awareness develops, and with that an increased vitality. I am sure 
that even when nothing novel is added, the teaching by those involved in 
thinking about teaching improves. 

Recently I found myself fascinated by the excitement of discovery 
by some colleagues who were looking into what is called self -paced learn- 
ing. Many aspects of self -paced learning that evoked comment were a 
process I experienced during my freshman year at Stanford, in 1935. We 
should remember that thinking about the teaching process is just as use- 
ful when it involves rediscovery as when it is truly invention. Alden 
Dunham has noted an analogous value derived from discussing the idea of 
the time-shortened (3-year) degree: 

if you say the degree should take three years 
rather than four, you automatically are forced to 
ask yourself what ought to be the content of the 
degree. Quite frankly, most of us in higher educa- 
tion have not stopped to ask that question very often. 
So I am perhaps a bit amused by the furor that the talk 
about the three-year degree has caused, because for 
the first time many faculty members are really begin- 
ning to look hard at what the content of the degree 
program ought to be. 

I realize the emphasis of this conference is on extended degrees. 
Where does that phenomenon fit into the definition, or the redefinition, 
of higher education? Traditionally in higher education, a group of 
scholars resides near and works in classroom and office buildings. Usually 
central in location to these buildings is the heart of the university— its 
library. Laboratories, which are absolutely essential for a number of 
disciplines, are available. And student support services are useful, if 
not vital, to the progress of many 18- to 25-year-olds, freshman students 
through graduate-level students; these, too, will be nearby. 



Thus, it is not surprising that the campus boundaries, plus perhaps 
the living groups just outside those boundaries, have long been, for most 
academicians and for most purposes, the limits of the university. It 
has been ^asy to see where gown met town! All this seems clear. However, 
equally obvious today is the growing interest in utilizing the public 
university to provide higher education to a much-extended population of 
potential students, and in ways and locations much more varied than before. 
Using data from the California State University and Colleges, which pro- 
vides a sample of 311,000 students, we find that typical on-campus students 
are 26 years old, most take less than a full load of 11.4 units, 73 percent 
are employed at least part time, and 36 percent are or have been married." 
Not like it used to be! Things are even more different if we look at those 
students enrolled in the external degree programs. These are upper division 
and, graduate students. Their mean age is 33 years, and 28.7 /percent are 
over 40. Ninety-three percent are employed, 82 percent full time and 
11 percent part time. Eighty-five percent are married and more than 
95 percent are working for degrees, 59 percent of them for a master's. 

The traditional American educational experience has been a residence 
one: the student has usually spent four years at a campus, following a 
pattern of courses leading to a degree. Most of the students served by 
the traditional American university have been youths — 18 to 25 years of 
age-- who take time out only for institutional vacation periods. 

A "college education" has long been "bel ieved to involve more than 
the formal course work. The intangible college residence experience of 
being immersed in an intellectual atmosphere, with bull, sessions, cultural 
programs, and the like, has been accepted as being of high intellectual 
and social value. There have been successful effqrts to bring academic 
stimulation into the residence halls by having courses taught there, 
populating some units with students carrying the same majors, or assigning 
faculty fellows to units in combinations that should provide a variety of 
interests. The English university model adopted early in our history set 
the stage for this. 

Traditionally, students have had several motivations for seeking 
higher education: the intangible benefits of living a fuller and more 
useful life because of what one learns and experiences, social mobility 
or maintenance of social positions, and preparation for professional 
careers. There have been many other individual motives, as well: 
following a loved one to campus, one's duty to parents who were them- 
selves loyal to ? given institution, postponing work, avoiding war, or 
even participatir.j in the nation's largest dating bureau. The changes 
that have occurred in the age, working status, and marital condition of 
students matriculating on U.S. campuses have, to a significant extent, 
encountered adjustments on the campus that have had no apparent impact on 
the basic integrity of the institution itself. Accepting part-time 
students and being more flexible in the time allowed to achieve a degree 
are. examples. Part-time students have had an effect on campus life that 
is perhaps a wash^-- between pluses and minuses. On the negative side, 
there is clearly a reduction in the sense of community for all students, 
with increasing numbers of commuters who spend very few hours on the campus. . 
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Population density is increased, with the anonymity problems that that 
brings. On the positive side, the presence of older, working, and 
married students does provide for a more heterogeneous and presuiTjably 
more stimulating campus experience.' v-he part-time student has little 
to lose, for such students have stimulating experiences in their own 
lives and at work. For them the campus is not the whole of living in 
any event. Providing opportunities for part-time students has been, 
coupled with providing greater scheduling flexibil ity— night classes 
and weekend classes are increasingly common. 

Can one go further to meet the needs of those desiring additional 
education but who are unable to commute to a campus from their place of 
residence or work? Obviously, yes. The real question is, can one do so 
without endangering the integrity of the university by the changes one 
makes? Or, in the long run, will the definition of a university be changed 
in the eyes of the public, who will then, because of new expectations, 
cause the institution to undergo fundamental change? I believe it ij_ 
possible to extend the university while maintaining quality, provided proper 
care is exercised. To effect this, some will argue to have the state set 
up an external degree agency and operate it as a new and unique institution 
with a separate mission. This might protect the ongoing university somewhat 
from association with any possible lapses of quality. But it would also 
require another governing board, another costly administration, much dupli- 
cation of faculty, at least some capital costs, and, most important, build- 
ing its own quality control system from the ground up before it could 
establish its credibility with individual students and with the public. 

A different approach, one many of us are in some stages of developing, 
and one I favor, would be to extend the present campus or system of campuses. 
Speaking from the perspective of California public fiigber education, the 
argument runs: 

1. The state has a multibillion-dollar investment in its existing 
public segments: buildings, libraries, faculties, and administrators 
recruited from throughout the nation. 

2. Two-year community colleges are conveniently located throughout 
the state (a total of 103). Many are already operating extensive pro- 
grams in response to the need for lower division education off their 
campuses. 

3. The need for upper division and graduate-level education in off- 
campus locations can be met by existing colleges and universities at a 
lower cost than could be equaled by any new agency for higher education. 

4. It is anticipated that the need for off-campus education will 
grow, while there will be, according to demographers (because of the 
birth dearth), a decline in the need for some on-campus educational pro- 
grams. Existing institutions can redeploy their resources as demands 
shift. 

5. Programs delivered off campus by existing institutions would be 
designed and administered as well as taught by faculty who are now re- 
sponsible for on-campus programs of proven value. 



6. Experience gained through the operation of off-campus programs 
would accrue to the existing institutions and would facilitate institu- 
tional self-renewal. 

If present institutions are to carry out extended educational 
responsibilities, certain conditions must be met. In the face of low- 
quality external offerings to the public from a host of entrepreneurs, 
and with increasing concern for the quality of some higher education 
programs, both the integrity of higher education and the welfare of the 
participating public must be protected by insisting that any program 
carried out in the name of a regular university be held to standards at 
least as rigorous as are held for that university's on-campus offerings. 
Admissions standards should be equivalent, and program offerings should 
reflect existing campus strengths, avoiding even the most tempting 
entrepreneurial opportunities if these are not consistent with campus 
capacities. Programs should have the appropriate academic sponsorship, 
management, monitoring, and evaluation, and they should utilize heavily 
regular campus faculty as instructors. Great care should be taken not 
to offer programs that have instructional resource requirements that can- 
not reasonably be taken off the campus. Courses requiring laboratories 
or equipment that is difficult to move are cases in point. ,A degree should 
not result simply from the accumulation of units without consideration of 
the logic of the discipline and provision for general education. These 
requirements should be at least as solid as for an on-campus degree. 

With strictures such as these, one might well hope for a rewarding 
adventure. Under these conditions, faculty who teach both external and 
on-campus courses would become better for the experience. The off-campus, 
more highly motivated^ generally more demanding, and usually more mature 
student can reawaken or intensify an interest in teaching and in finding 
ways to obtain higher student achievement, leading to a more realistic 
realization of what students can produce if only they are asked! 

There will be many headaches involved. Ask any who work with insti- 
tutions heavily committed to extended degree programs. The maintenance 
of comparability of on-oampus and off-campus instruction is not easy. 
And there continues to exist second-class status for continuing education 
in the eyes of the general faculty, even by some of those who themselves, 
in order to make a dollar, teach in off -campus programs. It is a "pecking 
order" phenomenon that has a historical explanation. Association with 
extension courses for nonmatriculated students and the frequent lack of 
Ph.D.'s for those assigned continuing education responsibilities have made 
for the difference. It is, however, asking much to expect equal standards 
from those who themselves are not accorded equal status. 

Also, it is difficult to know exactly how many potential students 
there are. As higher education has learned in the past, accurate manpower 
predictions of any kind are rare. A given level of demand today can change 
tomorrow. Further, student interest areas may change dramatically--just 
recall the ups and downs of engineering, the sudden decrease in commitment 
to ecology, and the current upsurge in human services. Then, too, the 
logistics involved in finding where consumers are and in locating facili- 
ties near them in which to provide courses takes time, talent, and staff. 
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For those who work within systems of higher education, problems 
will develop about the limits of the service area for each campus-- 
territorial prerogatives. For nonsystem campuses and private institu- 
tions, I suspect the rules of free enterprise are in operation--unless 
the state steps in. When is an institution in the backyard of another 
is one question. Yet more sticky, what are the rules to be when campus A 
ignores an off-campus need, and campus B is ready and desires to go there? 
Finally, for public institutions, when should state support be provided? 
When should programs be self-supported (presuming there is a choice!)? 
Whatever the answer, it should"'be an equitable one. 

In summary, there are developing public demands as new segments of 
our population find a need for, and now believe it appropriate to pursue, 
further postsecondary education. If we in higher education choose not 
to meet these needs, there are others who will try. It is probable that 
they will do so in the name of higher education; it is all too possible 
that they will do it poorly and that higher education generally will be 
the loser in reputation and public support. It is also probable that, 
if a vacuum exists, the government will step in and either force higher 
education to provide services or set up new agencies to take over aspects 
of higher education's responsibility. Once involved, government will not 
likely let us do the job as we see best--their rules will be in statute 
form and will satisfy the needs of some lobbyist or perhaps a reform- 
minded public servant. Government will continue to give a finite number 
of dollars to higher education; a new agency will simply take some of 
those dollars. Most serious of all, the government will have intervened 
once again, and next time it will be even easier for it to do so. We 
should decide what is right; we should make our move. Taking the initia- 
tive, we are in a much better position to resist changes that could en- 
danger the essence of our institutions, and changes that could in the 
long run confuse the public on whom we depend about what a university is. 

The principles included in decisions about extended degree programs 
are the same as those that should be involved in a number of other areas 
oT^dTscourse: other kinds of off-campus activities, time-shortened 
degrees, credit by examination, credit for experience, cooperative educa- 
tion, self-paced learning, and all other kinds of innovations or redis- 
coveries. During these days when the word "relevance" in education has 
come to have a set of cheap associations in the minds of the users— 
often related to painless entertainment on the way to making a buck, 
or receiving without giving--we should do some careful thinking about 
relevance. How do we once again get the public and its representatives 
to understand how relevant a university is in a free society, how 
relevant to the progress of civilization the university is, in both 
teaching and scholarship, and how relevant a liberal education is for 
living a full ar\d comprehending life? 

This is the time when equality of educational opportunity is 
finally beina realized. Financial and remedial support are still 
necessary for many and will be into the foreseeable future. It is an 
odd moment for some of our colleagues in the academy and in our legis- 
latures to decide that equality of opportunity in education is not 
enough. Equality of achievement and a stifling homogenization with no 
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one different from anyone else seem to be the goals of some. Martin Trow 
refers to these egalitarians as "reformer-expansionists." 

They have had influence. At a number of institutions, when an 
enrollment ceiling is reached there are pressures, sometimes success- 
ful, to determine who gets in by only the toss of a coin. Achievement, 
aptitude, and motivation beyond minimum levels are ruled out. Of what 
integrity is the promise we make to our children— study hard, read great 
books, take difficult courses: all will help you secure entrance to the 
campus of your choice? Their call for open admissions would work, perhaps, 
if we were allowed to provide remedial programs for those who need to catch 
up and honors programs for the gifted. But no, that would smack of elitism. 
Instead they would force the faculty to teach to the level of least readi- 
ness, least ability, and lowest motivation. 

Can we pretend to be surprised by grade inflation? How can a humane 
teacher grade the full spectrum of academic readiness on a single scale? 
Serious students are beginning to protest and some are leaving our campuses. 
Ideology or no ideology, human beings still need a reward system in this 
less-than-perfect world. And they need to have meaningful grades, meter 
readings, and feedback from their efforts to help them know when they are 
correct, when in error, when doing well, and when they are just getting by. 
There is abundant research evidence to show that students respond well to 
reward, and even to punishment. Where they fall down is when they are 
ignored. Giving B grades to everyone ends up a meaningless response by 
the instructor. The individual student is truly ignored— and feels it. 
There is a related emotional assault on testing general ly— even as tests 
become even better than they, used to be. 

In the final analysis, all this becomes destructive of individuals, 
of an institution (the university), and eventually of a democratic way 
of life. And it is packaged as being humane! Sly reference is made to 
minority students. I personally concur with those minority leaders who 
have been pointing out that the approach of the "reformer-expansionists 
is basically racist. Such egal itarianism assumes that ethnic youth cannot 
meet standards even with remedial assistance. What a terrible belief! 
Yes, this is a time for reflection and redefinition. There are directions 
we must avoid; there are efforts we must expend, and there are cul-de-sacs 
that we have entered. 
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The first Monday morning session, which dealt with problems and 
issues pertaining to extended degree programs, was the responsibility 
of the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education staff 
members who had conducted case studies of such programs in 16 institu- 
tions or systems in the United States, Leland Medsker opened the panel 
discussion with a review of the policy-oriented study. Its published 
report presented a tentative set of guidelines for initiating and imple- 
menting extended degree programs. He reported that these guidelines 
were later reviewed at a high-level policy seminar attended by some 
60 educational and political leaders and that the guidelines as revised 
would soon be published separately. 

Following Medsker's overview of the project, other members of the 
staff reported selected findings from the study and used the information 
to highlight many crucial issues pertaining to extended education at the 
postsecondary level. Stewart Edelstein and Janet Ruyle displayed graphic 
information on the stiidents in extended degree programs and called atten- 
tion to the implications of student characteristics to program and student 
services. Edelstein also delineated some of the problems and issues 
arising in connection with the staffing and organization of such programs. 
John Shea discussed a number of issues relating to the financing of extended 
degree programs, from the standpoint of both students and the institutions. 

Because the Center panel drew so heavily from reports already or soon 
to be published, a verbatim report of the session is not included in the 
Proceedings . Readers and others interested can obtain the following two 
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reports from the sources as indicated. 

Medsker, L. , Edelstein, S., Kreplin, H., Ruyle, J., Shea, J. 
Extending Opportunities for a College Degree: Practices, 
Problems, and Potentials . Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, 1975. 

Medsker, L. , and Edelstein, S. Policymaking Guidelines for 
Extended Degree Programs: A Revision . Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, forthcoming. 

The group distributed the following list of issues and policy questions 
that they identified in the study and that are addressed in the guidelines 
document. 

CLIENTELE: Specific Considerations with Respect to Clientele When 
Mounting an Extended Degree Program 

What factors should be considered regarding clientele to be served 
by extended degree programs? 

What strategies should be used in the promotion of extended degree 
programs and in the recruitment of students? 

PROGRAM FEATURES AND STUDENT SERVICES THAT EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAMS SHOULD 
OFFER 

What kinds of programs should be o^f^;red in the extended degree 
format and how should they be delivered? 

How may extended degree programs most effectively identify, develop, 
coordinate, and utilize learning resources alternatives? 

Should the admissions requirements and the process for extended 
degree programs be similar to those of traditional programs? 

What factors should be considered in providing orientation and 
counseling services for students in extended degree programs? 

What procedures and criteria should be used in assessing learning 
and in granting credit or advanced placement? 

STAFFING: How to Recruit, Utilize, and Compensate Staff in Extended 
Degree Programs 

How can regular faculty from an existing institution be most effec- 
tively recruited and utilized? 

How can faculty in individualized study programs be most effective? 
How should staff be compensated in extended degree programs? 
What are the best ways to recruit and make use of outside resource 
persons (adjuncts)? -« 
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How can the role of faculty and external degree programs be related 
to faculty governance and/or collective bargaining? 

ORGANIZATION: How Extended Degree Programs Should Be Organized 

What factors should be considered when decisions are made regarding 
the organization of extended degree programs? 

How should extended degree programs be organized in individual 
institutions? 

How should extended degree programs be organized and administered 
in multicampus systems of higher education? 

PLANNING, INITIATION, AND EVALUATION: How an Institution, System, or 

State Agency Should Proceed with Planning, Initiating, and Evaluating 
an Extended Degree Program 

In anticipation of formal planning activities, what factors should be 
considered before embarking on the development of an extended degree 
program? 

To what extent should program goals be delineated in the planning 
process? 

Should an extended degree program be approved for an indefinite 
period or for a designated trial period? 

Who should be involved in the initial planning and development 
process? 

What review procedures and criteria should be used at the institu- 
tional level for approval of new extended degree programs? 

On what basis and in what ways should extended degree programs be 
evaluated? 

FINANCE: How Extended Degree Programs and Students Should Be FDnded 

What criteria should be used in deciding how extended degree programs 
should be financed? 

What changes in existing student financial aid programs are needed 
to ensure the equitable treatment of students in extended degree 
programs? 

In adapting content, delivery systems, and support services to the 
needs of adults, how should start-up and program development activi- 
ties be financed? 

Should extended degree programs be budgeted in the same way as 
traditional on-campus programs? 

EXTRAINSTITUTIONAL POLICIES AND PRACTICES: The Role of Government Agencies, 
Regional Associations, and Accrediting Authorities in the Development 
of Extended Degree Programs 

What responsibilities do state agencies such as coordinating boards, 
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departments of budget and finance, planning boards, and legislatures 
have for the planning, implementing, and coordinating of extended 
degree programs? 

What responsibilities do federal agencies have in the development 
of extended degree programs? 

What responsibilities do regional and professional accrediting 
bodies have in the development of extended degree programs? 

What responsibilities do regional higher education associations 
have in the development of extended degree programs? 
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On the Firing Line--Analysis of Selected Programs 
Operating in Varied Settings 

Barry G* Schuler^ Donald Clague^ Donald Af. Sohliesman^ Barbara H. -Miokey^ 
and George MoCabe 

The presenters for this session represented different types of insti- 
tutions* Each listed and analyzed major problems or policy issues in- 
volved in extended degree programs and described how programs were 
financed, organized, and administered at his or her institution. The 
speakers described the kinds of curricula offered, the settings in which 
the programs are offered, the staffing arrangements, and the types of 
students attracted to the programs. 



Barry G. Schuler 
President 

North Idaho College 

Barry Schuler has served as president of North Idaho College, which 
serves the five northern counties in Idaho, since 1968. He has 
actively sought the extension of educational opportunities to persons 
in outlying communities. 

I. Extended Degree Program Setting: 

North Idaho College is a public community college situated in 
a city of 18,000, with a mission to serve one relatively populated 
county and four rural counties in Idaho's panhandle. 

NIC has a day enrollment of more than 1,400 students and offers 
a comprehensive program, including academic transfer, general educa- 
tion, paraprofessional , and vocational-technical curricula. 

Three smaller cities located 30 to 80 miles from the central 
campus have been chosen as sites for satellite campuses. 

II. Goals of the North Idaho Extended Degree Program: 

By law. North Idaho College is the comprehensive community 
college designated to serve the entire five-county area of northern 
Idaho. 

The initial objective was to offer persons in outlying communi- 
ties the opportunity to begin wrk toward an academic degree without 
the burden of considerable driving or time away from family responsi- 
bilities and without having to pay the higher costs of commuting or 
obtaining dormitory housing. 

Eventually, special interest courses and courses for personal 
growth and edification were added in response to expressed interests. 
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' Issues Encountered in Setting Up the Extended Degree Program: 

The first issue was the sources for financing the program. 
The NIC tax district encompasses only Kootenai County. The other 
four counties were authorized to pay a subsidy from liquor refunds, 
and state aid was provided for regular academic programs. 

The second concern was for the academic integrity or quality 
of the courses to be offered. 

• How were qualified instructors to be located, scrutinized, 
approved, and subsequently evaluated? 

• How coLild adequate library resources and supplementary 
reading materials be made available to students in the 
remote centers? 

• How could sufficient time in the classroom and for faculty- 
student consultation be arranged? How especially could 
laboratory sciences be offered off campus? 

• How could student admissions and records be handled for 
these part-time nontraditional students? 

• How could the students be adequately provided with academic 
advising services? 

• What minimum number of resident credits should be required 
to be completed on the main campus? 

The potential effects of the satellite campuses on the central 
campus became the third point of concern. 

• Would extended degree opportunities decrease the workload 
and eventually the employment security for the regular 
full-time instructors? 

t Would a tendency to enroll at the extension centers reduce 
the revenue available for the dormitory, student union, and 
associated student body activities on the main campus? 

• If full-time instructors were recruited to teach in the 
distant centers on an overload, extra pay basis, would 
they become fatigued and less effective in their regular 
teaching assignments? 

A further issues that gradually surfaced was who should be served? 
What courses should be offered? If local funds were to be contributed, 
should not the courses be practical or job oriented rather than offered 
for enjoyment, intellectual curiosity, or general edification? 

Another issue was the relationship of the community college pro- 
gram to' the statewide extension services of the state university. 

A final issue was how communications between a distant campus 
and the local constituents could be effectively handled to take into 
account local preferences and local needs. 

20 
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Operational Characteristics of the NIC Program: 
Organization 

f A half-time director of extended degree programs administers 
the total on-campus and satellite extension program from the 
central campus in Coeur d'Alene. 

• A local coordinator who resides in the host community is 
appointed on a part-time basis for each satellite campus. 

• The director works closely with the extension program 
director at the University of Idaho to avoid duplication 
of effort. Essentially, all lower division and special 
interest courses are the responsibility of North Idaho 
College, while all upper division and graduate-level 
courses, plus certain special interest courses outside 
the capabilities of NIC, are offered by the University of 
Idaho. 

Financing 

• Course costs are covered by a combination of student 
tuition, state aid, and a local county subsidy paid from 
state liquor dispensary refunds. 

• A minimum enrollment of 12 has been established to ensure 
coverage of costs. 

Staffing 

• Satellite coordinators are local residents with sincere 
interest in the program who are generally well known in 
the community and have ample and flexible time to commit 
to the assignment. 

• Instructors are recruited from four sources: (1) regular 
full-time instructors who go out from the main campus for 
extra pay, (2) local high school teachers who are qualified 
at the master's-degree level and who enjoy the challenge of 
college-level teaching, (3) local business and professional 
people who are willing to teach in the special areas of their 
expertise to meet a specific need, and (4) highly qualified 
academicians who have moved to the region as part of a 
complete change of their personal and occupational life 
style. 

• Instructors must be unanimously approved by the appropriate 
division chairperson, the dean of instruction, and_the 
director of extended day and adult continuing education 
prior to appointment. If any one of the three withholds 
approval of a candidate, that member assumes a special 
responsibility for finding an alternate to fill the need. 

Facilities 

• ClassroomsWe-tJbtained in the local public school buildings 
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either as a donation or on a rental basis, depending on 
the community. 

t Library resources are made available through the local 
public library. 

Courses Offered 

• Standard, academic transfer courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts degree. 

• Only geology and general physical science are available 
for the laboratory science requirement. 

• Special interest courses such as tailoring, fly tying, 
gun care and maintenance, and survival techniques are 
offered. 

• Occupational sequences in law enforcement, banking, and 
business have been offered in response to local requests, 

• Vocational -technical short courses have been offered by 
special arrangement for local businesses, industries, and 
Indian programs. 

Quality Control 

• The local coordinator assists in gathering student evaluations 
of courses and instructors. 

• Instructors are allocated $50 per class per semester for 
purchase of books and audio-visual materials to be. placed 
in the local public library for student use. All such 
items are then donated to the local library. 

• The local libraries are prepared to arrange for interlibrary 
loans to accommodate any additional needs. 

• In some instances, students are required to commute to 
Coeur d'Alene for one session for library orientation. 

• Scheduling of laboratory sciences in two weekly sessions, 
with the lecture to be offered in the hometown and the 
laboratory to be offered on the main campus, is under 
consideration. 

Profile of Students Served 

• The extension courses serv'^ a broad spectrum of people, 
from advanced high school students to senior citizens. 

• Varies by campus: (1) the Coeur d'Alene evening program 
is heavily utilized by day students to fill out a full- 
time program in the face of schedule conflicts, filled 
class sections, or job schedules, (2) Sandpoint has an 
emphasis on students who enroll for cultural enrichment 
and personal edification, (3) in Bonners Ferry, the pre- 
dominant interest is in learning skills for practical 
living--such as sewing and home economics, and (4) in 
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Shoshone County (a mining district), the emphasis is on 
improving job skills in areas such as accounting, business, 
and law enforcement (inducements are offered by area employers 

• In all cases there is a tendency for mature women to begin 
as part-time evening students and then eventually move to 
full-time status on the main campus to complete an associate 
degree program. 

• Students at satellite campuses are primarily adults who have 
been out of high school for a number of years. 

Communications 

• The local coordinator is the key to assessing interests 
and needs in the community and to informing potential 
students of scheduled course offerings. 

• The locstl coordinator takes information to key groups, 
becomes recognized as the contact person for current infor- 
mation, and helps arrange local publicity. 

• The cooperating public library has turned out to be a 
vital link in providing information about courses and 
offerings to likely student enrollees. 

• The college public relations officer arranges for periodic 
news stories about the satellite programs in the local media. 

• The community is surveyed prior to each semester regarding 
preferences for courses to be offered. 

• Participating faculty members and full -tine instructors 
on the main campus are surveyed each semester regarding 
interest in teaching at an extension center and any sugges- 
tions for courses that might be offered. 

Results 

• Faculty acceptance has been excellent, and participation 
has been generally enthusiastic. 

• Student interest has remained relatively constant for the 
past three years. 

• Financing has been adequate, and the cooperating levels 
of government have continued to approve and support the 
program. 

• A significant number of students have entered the higher 
education "pipeline" who would not have otherwise continued 
their education. 

• North Idaho College has gained recognition and public 
support throughout its service area. 
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Donald Clague 

Vice-President--Academic Affairs 
La Verne College 

As vice-president of Graduate and Professional Studies at La Verne 
College and, prior to that, as vice-president of Academic Affairs, 
Donald Clague has been extensively involved in the development of 
off-campus programs. Currently, he serves as a consultant in 
Program Planning and Budgeting Systems, Accountability, Teacher 
Education, Title I and III programs, and other areas. 



During the first 85 years of La Verne College's existence, 50 percent 
of its bachelor degree graduates entered the teaching profession. Now 
this pattern is altering. When California required a fifth year of study 
for teacher credentialing, graduate study (obviously in relation to 
teacher preparation) was initiated at La Verne. During the 1960s both 
of these educational enterprises grew rapidly. 

At about the same time, in-service training for teachers became a 
means of completing requirements for the fifth year, of advancing on the 
salary scale, and of securing other credentials for additional fields of 
educational employment. Such educational in-service training required 
college and university sponsorship so the student could earn credits 
acceptable for these purposes. Our alumni, friends, and soon many others 
turned to us to assist them in developing educational programs to meet 
their needs. Such requests and--as we viewed it—opportunities caused us 
to examine our institutional philosophy and objectives. Statements like 
"Not all that is valuable to be learned has to be taught," and "La Verne 
College is not just a place, it is people in pursuit of learning" became 
a part of our basic philosophy. So we designed a mission statement 
around three major questions: Is there a need for educational services? 
Can we fill that need with a program of quality? and. If we fill that need, 
will it be of value to La Verne College? "Value," as reviewed in the last 
question, was broadly interpreted to include such things as public relations, 
future students, and financial support. Thus, we moved in two directions 
in developing off -campus programs leading to degrees. 

1. The first was in the direction of graduate degrees in education 
for teachers--the same degrees we offered and still do on campus, master's 
degrees in education. Lately we have moved in the same way to offer 
off-campus graduate degrees in the field of management. 

Our procedure has been to respond to requests for or to promote 
interest in our in-service training programs, to provide those programs 
utilizing our regular staff, or to arrange with others on a contract 
basis for provision of those services requested. Frequently, the first 
in-service program was followed by requests for additional programs. 
When such programs were well received and the numbers of participants 
great enough, degree programs were initiated, and we established our 
Professional Development Centers (PDCs). These centers might exist long 
enough to move one group of students through a degree program and then 
close down, or they may continue for years. Often they are in a public 
school, are staffed with a center coordinator and counselor, relate to a 
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counselor on campus, and are composed of students with a common degree 
purpose such as a Master of Education degree in teaching reading, early 
childhood education, or other areas. 

Other staffing for the Professional Developriient Centers might be from 
regular campus faculty or part-time faculty employed from the general area 
of the center. Faculty are screened and selected as though they were to be 
regular campus faculty. In addition, at the main campus we have counselors 
assigned to each center, we handle' PDC admissions just as for all campus 
admissions, and we actually operate more extensive quality control than we 
attempt at present at the main campus. 

2. .The second way in which we have moved in external degree programs 
has been to offer programs on military bases. These centers are much more 
permanent than PDCs; they are termed Residence Centers. For us they are 
primarily for undergraduates, although gradually we have extended graduate 
degree programs to them. There is a permanent, full-time staff at these 
Residence Centers, with strong ties to the home campus, developing learn- 
ing resources centers, and careful monitoring of programs and processes. 
In essence they really have become branch campuses. 

A main concern with off-campus programs is what we now call "quality 
assurance." This is our effort to assure that external programs are what 
they should be, and to protect the student as consumer and the wider public 
as the employer, certifier, or purchaser of the student services. We 
attempt to perfonn this through (1) faculty selection procedures requiring 
the same assurances as for regular campus teaching personnel; (2) requiring 
course proposals that are reviewed by and meet the approval of regular 
campus personnel teaching in that area; (3) monitoring of courses in 
progress; (4) mid- and post-course student evaluations of courses; (5) use 
of an external educational audit; (6) comprehensive exams developed and 
used both on and off campus and administered and graded by regular campus 
staff; (7) professional" papers in the area of speciality and written to 
thesis standards; and (8) regular Academic Council review and approval 
of any degree program before any part of it goes off campus. I know of 
few, if any, regular campus programs that undergo the rigorous review 
that is constantly applied to the external degree programs we now offer. 

A major question is the interface of external degree programs with 
campus programs and personnel. We have attempted to separate management 
of facilities, scheduling, and general operations from campus faculty who 
retain faculty control of academic programs. Although some institutions 
are moving toward complete separation of external and regular programs, our 
direction is now toward greater interface and involvement of faculty in 
on- and off-campus programs. To some extent this is a result of a basic 
philosophic change in administration and to some extent a result of 
accreditation" recommendations. We are pleased with the direction at 
this time. 

Other interesting questions include the increasing competition from 
other colleges and universities /or the external degree "market," which 
often results in "bargains" for students in terms of low cost and/or low 
requirements in time and effort for a degree. Then there is the question 
of contracting for educational services with nonuniversity agencies. There 
are many of these; some are excellent. In fact, we use some to deliver 
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special serviLas, but only after visiting their programs in action and 
requiring that all our quality control issues are met. These educational 
services provide only limited and carefully described functions, leaving 
us in "control of the academic quality of the program. Certainly there 
is a problem in being in the forefront with a new type of educational 
activity. One is subject to making mistakes that result in public 
relations problems and criticism by educational peers, who sometimes 
follow into the same activities with self-righteous attitudes. Being 
one of the first in an activity naturally requires creativity and more 
investment in evaluation and research. 

A major concern in external programs is for providing the necessary 
resources for adequate learning experiences. I refer to libraries, 
media, and similar resources. For some time we have been linked to a 
computer-based educational resource center where all materials cataloged 
in CUE and ERIC, as well as others, .are available to all our students. 
In each location that becomes a center, we attempt to provide functional 
library resources relevant to the area of study. Adult students, parti cu 
larly teachers, generally have available to them professional libraries 
and other libraries, which function reasonably well for them. We rent 
media from school districts as well as providing them in centers* As 
was said recently on our campus by a member of a visiting team, "This 

is a situation much like professional 1 ife. -One learns to find what 

one must have." 

Varying enrollments and communication problems due to distance 
have also created problems. Additionally, varying enrollments often 
increase costs to painful levels. Communication is difficult enough 
when there is only one campus. In our case, we work on the problem 
with telephone service provided on a collect-call basis, frequent visits 
of regular staff, employment of a counseling staff, on-site staff, and 
in other ways. 

Is an external program an asset or liability? We believe it is a 
decided asset in spite of the problems. The latter for us has included 
a period of serious disruption in the registrar and business offices 
as rather dramatic growth in numbers came about suddenly, and constant 
heavy activity was not limited any longer to three times a year. Also, 
we find that a single student problem in an external program can become 
a much greater problem than a similar one on the main campus. Thus, 
pubfic relations are more perplexing. The constant vigilance regarding 
quality and the risks of being out front are both a challenge and an 
opportunity for us. 

The assets from external degree programs vary from institution 
to institution. For us the primary ones seem to be 

1. An increase in undergraduate and graduate campus enrollment 

2. Faculty stimulation, growth, and opportunity 

3. Expansion of campus staff to handle external program 
obligations adding to the variety and number of academic 
offerings on campus 

4. Knowledge of and about our institution reaching new publics 

5. Financial gain either from tuition or from donor gifts 

6. Providing a needed service 
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We expect to continue and to expand our offerings into new areas, 
both geographically and academically. We are certain most colleges and 
universities will do so also. We expect continuous improvement in quality 
assurance. We believe a computer-based library of almost unlimited 
resources soon will be widely used. We believe radio, computers, and 
especially television will become the common delivery system for external 
programs in the future, and we intend to be involved in them. 
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Donald M. Schliesman 

Dean of Undergraduate Studies 

Central Washington State College 

Donald Schliesman joined Central Washington State College in 1957, 
where he has held teaching and administrative positions. He has 
served as a consultant for in-service education for teachers and 
for organizational development • 

During fall 1973, the faculty at Central Washington State College 
approved the concept of granting a baccalaureate degree free of a resi- 
dential study requirement. Before describing the program, I will review 
briefly the process the program underwent prior to its approval • 

After considerable informal discussion, a proposal was written and 
submitted to the vice-president's Advisory Council for its information, 
reaction, and improvement suggestions, A rewritten proposal was then 
submitted to the Admission, Matriculation, and Graduation Committee, a 
faculty group responsible for making exceptions to the residence study 
policy. After incorporation of that committee's revisions, the proposal 
was considered by the Undergraduate Council , which Is the faculty group 
primarily responsible for recommending policy changes in undergraduate 
study at Central . 

Following that, the proposal was submitted and unanimously approved 
by the Faculty Senate. I believe this background detail is necessary to 
appreciate the excellent faculty support we now enjoy that has resulted 
from having involved the faculty in the decision-making process from the 
beginning. The hours spent explaining and responding to questions were 
well spent. A second purpose for reviewing the approval process is to 
illustrate fully that these programs are extensively considered and 
thoroughly reviewed before they are initiated. 

Simply stated, Central's extended degree program consists chiefly 
of traditional courses of study leading to the baccalaureate degree, but 
which are taught at sites other than the campus in Ellensburg. It enroll 
primarily students who are older than the traditional 18- to 22-year old 
college-age group. Probably Cyril 0. Houle provided the best definition 
of a "first-generation" external degree in his book The External Degree 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973, p. 88): 

The extension degree, in its purest form, is one 
awarded on completion of a coherent and complete 
traditional degree program offering all necessary 
subjects and options at a time or place accessible 
to those who cannot come to the campus or whose other 
responsibilities make it necessary for them to spread 
their study over a longer period than does the studdnt 
on campus. In admission, instruction, evaluation, and 
certification, few or no changes are made. 

In all our programs except one, we are simply teaching our regular 
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courses at locations other than the campus, with all the usual requisites 
for the bachelor's degree except for the residence study requirement. We 
do, however, require that students take a minimum of 45 quarter credits 
with CWSC professors if they wish to earn a degree from Central. 

We decided to go the more traditional route of offering regular 
programs off campus because we simply did not have the time nor the 
resources to develop a sophisticated, assessment-based nontraditional 
program. Another reason was that external pressures were exerted on the 
college to respond to the needs of those who could not study on the campus. 
These pressures came from the legislature, the former Council on Higher 
Education, and potential students. A third reason was that Central was 
heavily involved in extension programs through Continuing Education, and 
many members of the faculty were experienced in working with the older 
students. And finally, the on-campus enrollment was declining and we 
were searching for more students. For these reasons, then, it did not 
seem logical to delay waiting for the resources necessary to develop 
programs and materials and train personnel for an individual, independent, 
at-home study degree program; thus emerged the extended degree concept. 

The process whereby departments obtain authorization to offer their 
programs off campus is simple. With support of department faculty and 
the school dean, the chairman places the request before the Undergraduate 
Council, which speaks for the vice-president for Academic Affairs on the 
matter. Approval is dependent upon being able to demonstrate that: 
(1^ there is an identified group of students whose needs would be met by 
the proposed program, (2) precautions have been taken to maintain academic 
standards as high as those in the same courses taught on campus, (3) an 
adequate student advising and record-keeping system has been developed 
and supported, (4) necessary curricular modifications have been approved, 
(5) arrangements for faculty resources have been made, (6) a director has 
been identified, and (7) arrangments have been made with local community 
colleges when appropriate. 

Central is currently offering seven specializations off campus 
through its extended degree program: accounting and business administra- 
tion, early childhood education, law and justice, liberal arts (interdepart- 
mental major program), liberal studies, special education, and the vocational 
technical trades and industrial major. An eighth one, allied health sciences 
was approved late in the spring quarter but is not yet operational. 

Through a grant from the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, we are, in cooperation with Yakima Valley Community College, 
currently developing a program in bil ingual-bicultural education that will 
be offered through our extended degree program. All are regular offerings 
except two— liberal arts (interdepartmental) and liberal studies, both of 
which were developed in response to the interests or needs of specific 
groups. As of the last spring quarter, approximately 550 students had 
been admitted to these extended degree programs. The total off -campus 
programs generated approximately 15, 000- student credit hours during the 
spring quarter. This figure includes enrollments in courses not associated 
with the various extended degree programs. In establishing off-campus 
programs, we work very closely with local community college officials to 
ensure no duplication of curricular-,offerings. 
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During the approval process mentioned above, any department requesting 
to offer a program off campus must identify a faculty member who will be 
administratively responsible for the program. The duties of the director 
include developing quarterly course schedules, providing for student ad- 
vising, arranging for faculty, developing program evaluation, and, in 
some cases, arranging facilities; he also teaches part time. All programs 
are coordinated through one office, that of the assistant vice-president 
for Off-Campus Programs. The program directors are assisted by personnel 
from the various academic support services: the registrar's office, 
admissions, library, academic advising, and others, as well as by school 
deans and department chairmen. 

Financing the programs has been accomplished primarily by drawing 
funds from the regular instructional budget. To some extent, the courses 
are self-supporting. We have received no special appropriation or funding 
to initiate these programs. 'The greatest expense has been faculty 
salaries; however, most of our faculty teach courses both on and off the 
campus as part of their regular load. To supplement them, adjunct pro- 
fessors with specialties not available in the regular faculty have been 
employed. In some cases, adjunct faculty has been added to assist the^ 
regular faculty in areas of high demand. They are considered for appoint- 
ment following the same procedures of review and evaluation as regular 
faculty. Once approved by the Board of Trustees, they are employed on an 
individual course basis. Additional expenses include travel, materials, 
library resources, and facilities. Other than travel, the costs have 
been relatively minor, primarily because we have been able to negotiate 
agreements with community colleges and public schools to use their facil- 
ities at little or no charge. 

In developing the program, several problems were encountered. Lack 
of coordination through one office led to confusion on the part of the 
program directors and some faculty. There was little communication between 
programs. Course scheduling between programs and requests for faculty of 
the various schools was not well coordinated. However, most of these 
problems have now been resolved by having all .off-campus efforts coor- 
dinated by one administrative officer. 

A second problem encountered early on was the need to modify slightly 
the admission policy and procedures--but not the standards. Because 
Central is a residential college, students are admitted to the institution 
well before registration. However, as regular programs were moved off 
campus, we discovered that students waited until the first meeting of a 
course to apply, which made it impossible to process their materials for 
admission prior to the beginning of the course. To accommodate late 
applications, our policy of nonmatriculated admission status had to be 
rewritten and is now applied to first-time enrollees. With nonmatricu- 
lated status, students may take as many courses as desired from Central 
as part-time students; however, to earn a degree, they must matriculate. 
Up to 45 quarter credits earned with nonmatriculated status may, with 
special approval, be allowed toward the degree. 

Our campus in Ellensburg is located about 100 miles from the state's 
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largest metropolitan area, Seattle- Not only does most of the campus 
student body come from that area, but also the majority of the off-campus 
enrollment is in the Seattle urban area. This means that faculty spend 
several hou s driving to classes, time which is unproductive. It takes 
them away from research, writing, reading, advising students, curriculum 
development, and campus committee work. Increasingly, faculty are resenting 
those hours of travel. So, several have relocated to Seattle, having their 
full teaching load concentrated in off-campus programs. Considerations are 
underway to increase that number. 

Another problem was to convince some faculty members that off-campus 
instruction is as academiclly respectable as that on campus. Interestingly, 
the problem decreased as the number of professors teaching off campus 
increased. Word spread quickly that mature off-campus students were 
interested in learning and that they provided, in many cases, a greater 
challenge to the professor than did on-campus students. Although the 
concern continues to be voiced, it comes primarily from those individuals 
who refuse to become involved in off -campus teaching. 

Rising above the minimally adequate level of library resources at 
off-campus sites continues to be a problem. In most cases, public libraries 
are inadequate or inappropriate for many courses. Usually, community college 
library holdings are geared to lower division courses. Therefore, books, 
journals, and other resources from our campus library have been placed at 
off-campus sites for the duration of courses on a limited basis. However, 
doing so obviously interferes with on-campus use. Improving library resources 
is a problem with which we continue to struggle; it is a primary concern for 
us. 

Several other items related to extended degree programs, although they 
have not been problems thus far for us, are concerns that should be mentioned. 
First is the possibility of increased external control being placed on insti- 
tutions from sources such as state legislatures and state coordinating bodies. 
Notwithstanding their need and value, I know of nothing more stifling to 
initiative, creativity, and enthusiasm than having to complete forms and 
respond to an endless flow of '^studies" that are being conducted. Those 
who may believe that such requests do not "control" should spend time at 
the receiving end. 

Another concern is that the academic quality of extended degree pro- 
grams is of paramount importance to those persons directing and teaching 
them. It seems to me that the opportunity for lower standards in off-campus 
programs may be greater than for on-campus ones (e.g., professors teaching 
classes after extended periods of travel, adjunct professors who may be 
moonlighting, students who take classes after full day's work, the absence 
of campus norms, and lack of complete library resources). 

I believe a good way to check the academic quality of off -campus 
programs is to initiate a system of program review and evaluation at the 
same time that an extended degree program is established. If that is done, 
we can take pride in our work and know that our off-campus efforts represent 
significant contributions to society. 
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Barbara H. Mickey 

Associate Vice-President and Dean 

of Academic Development and Evaluation 
University of Northern Colorado 

Barbara Mickey is responsible for the development of nontraditional 
programs in her position as dean of Academic Development and Evalua- 
tion at the University of Northern Colorado, She is also a professor 
of anthropology and has done anthropological research in the south- 
western United States and in Mexico. She has been extensively in- 
volved as a consultant and an evaluator of nontraditional educational 
programs. 

The University of Northern Colorado began experimenting with the 
external or extended degree concept seven years ago. At that time, two 
separate but simultaneous efforts began. One led to the development of 
the Center for Special and Advanced Programs (CSAP), the other to the 
School of Educational Change and Development (SECD). Both have evolved 
over the years and continue to evolve. In addition, two other "external" 
models have come into being. One has led to several specific degree pro- 
grams tailored to a discrete population such as a particular high school 
or junior high school and the nearby Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
Control Center population. The other is the doctoral program in educ tional 
administration fielded jointly with La Verne College. 

Center for Special and Advanced Programs 

Preliminary planning for the CSAP program began in 1969 in order to 
provide nontraditional degree programs for federal, state, and local 
employees at upper division bachelor, master's, and specialist levels. 
This proved too ambitious, so by the summer 1971, CSAP was phasing out 
most of the baccalaureate programs and the specialist program and began 
to concentrate on fielding quality master's programs. We soon learned 
that it was not a simple prospect of moving off campus what was done 
on campus. New management systems needed to be devised, including pro- 
cedures for the identification of student populations; communication with 
federal, state, and local industrial and military agencies; registration; 
identification and management of new resources such as faculty, space, 
intern sites, and support of various kinds; and in-service opportunities 
in the concept of nontraditional education for faculty and staff. Ways 
of handling the logistics of providing comprehensive programs away from 
the campus needed to be devised and implemented. Most important, pro- 
cedures for quality control and continuing evaluation of courses and pro- 
grams had to be developed and implemented. 

Now, seven years later, the program has grown to include 30 locations-- 
24 military sites and 6 civilian sites. Services to several others have 
been provided in the course of the program but have been phased out as 
conditions have changed. Several additional sites are being considered. 
Degree programs offered are a B.A. in business administration, and M.A. 
degrees in the area of business with specialization in management, communication 
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with emphasis in human relations, counseling and guidance, recreation 
with emphasis in administration, and social science with emphasis in 
public administration. 

Two new programs, not yet listed, have been added recently to our 
course offerings in the current catalogue. They are M.A. degrees in 
business, with an emphasis in health care administration (now available 
to students in one location), and in special education, with emphases 
in teaching socially and emotionally handicapped children and those with 
learning disabilities. 

Recently, the Department of Elementary Education and Reading has 
proposed a modification of its degree for external delivery. In each 
case the degree programs have been developed by the relevant on-campus 
department faculty, and academic management is the responsibility of 
the department. The M.A. degree emphases in urban and regional planning, 
new communities, and sociology, as well as the B,A. in social science, 
have been phased out. By the end of the 1976 spring quarter, the CSAP 
program had graduated a total of 1,743 students. 

Information about policies and procedures, costs and financial aid, 
program requirements, and course descriptions is given in the 1976-1977 
CSAP catalog. There are specially designed degree programs offered 
through the Center for Non-Traditional and Outreach Education. Concur- 
rent with the development of the CSAP program, several UNC departments 
began to experiment with program designs tailored for specific popula- 
tions. Each is unique and was developed in conjunction with the prospec- 
tive students and the employing agency. The pilot for these was one 
developed to provide an M.A. program in curriculum and instruction that 
would address the special problems of a Colorado school, as well as 
provide the teachers and staff of that school with study leading to an 
M.A. degree. Instruction was provided at the school and was directly 
related to the local concerns. Curricula and curricular materials were 
developed jointly by UNC faculty and the school's faculty and staff. 
The UNC Curriculum and Instruction Department learned much from this 
experience and has since worked with other schools. Currently, three 
similar programs are in progress in Colorado schools, with an enrollment 
totaling 254 students, 78 of whom have graduated. Both the School of 
Special Education and the Department of Science Education are offering 
one program of this sort, with enrollments of 71 and 79, respectively. 

At the undergraduate level, the School of Business has developed a 
B.A. in business administration program for employees of the FAA Control 
Center at Longmont, Colorado. There are 72 current students enrolled 
in the program and 10 have graduated. 

School of Educational Change and Development 

The concept of SECD was conceived about the same time as CSAP and 
was developed as an on-campus program. Unlike the CSAP program, which 
provides traditional degree programs modified by a delivery system to meet 
the needs of nontraditional (employed adult) learners, SECD provides an 
opportunity for students to design their own programs. Degrees are 
offered at baccalaureate, master's, specialist, and doctoral levels. 
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After an initial interview with the dean of SECD, at which time stu- 
dents receive information about the procedures and format of the program, 
they develop a degree proposal. Proposals may include regular course 
work at UNC and other institutions, internships and apprentice-type 
experiences, individual study plans, professional development plans, 
practicums , and projects. Usually, SECD students spend 30 to 40 percent 
of their time on campus. Work done away from the campus is usually 
supervised by UNC staff. Although SECD students are in various parts 
of the country, they maintain close contact with the dean and with members 
of their resource boards. All students designate a group of faculty and 
others knowledgeable in the field of study to serve on their resource 
boards. Both the make-up of these committees and the program designs 
are reviewed, critiqued, and approved by the advisory committee of SECD 
before students are admitted to the school. The advisory committee, 
composed of UNC faculty and the dean of the Graduate School, makes 
policy decisions for SECD. Currently, there are 157 students working 
on programs of their own design through the school. As of the end of 
spring quarter 1976, SECD graduates numbered 19 B.A.'s, 53 M.A.'s, 
59 Ed.D. 's and 1 D.A. 

Doctoral Program in School Management 

This program was developed and the pilot program was initiated in 
1973 to provide practicing school administrators with a field-oriented 
degree program. As its major requirements, the three-year program in- 
cludes participating in a series of five two-week institutional seminars, 
participating in a series of 12 change episodes, participating in cluster 
meetings, conducting a research project resulting in a dissertation, and 
attending UNC for one quarter. Specific programs are developed for all 
students through careful analysis of their individual strengths and 
weaknesses. The results of the analysis are utilized in assessing a 
candidate's potential success in the program, as well as in designing 
specific program elements and experiences to overcome demonstrated 
weaknesses. 

The cluster meetings are roughly equivalent to the course work in 
a traditional graduate program. The clusters (located in California 
and Colorado) are composed of as many as 20 students, 2 practicing admini- 
strators, and 1 UNC or La Verne College faculty member; they meet an 
average of once a week during the quarter. Cluster topics are determined 
by student needs and vary from cluster to cluster. Adjunct faculty are 
utilized whenever necessary to provide expertise in specific areas. 

Throughout the three years of the program, students complete a 
battery of 21 tests and must receive satisfactory scores and demonstrate 
competence in a number of knowledge and skill areas that have been iden- 
tified as being essential to success as a school administrator. The 
program is subject to an annual external audit to determine if the pro- 
gram's objectives have been met. 

Degree Program Delivery 

The complexity of delivering degree programs such as those described 
above became obvious at UNC soon after their implementation. We found 
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that many new logistical problems had to be solved. Student populations 
of sufficient size to make the program economically and educationally 
practical had to be identified. Program needs had to be assessed for 
each student population. Arrangements for space, on-site coordination, 
texts and other resources, and appropriate faculty had to be made. 
Because about 50 percent of the faculty utilized in the CSAP and Outreach 
Center Programs, plus all faculty in SECD, are full-time UNC faculty 
members, arrangements for such things as travel and overnight accommoda- 
tions had to be made. Procedures for faculty selection, contracting, 
and orientation had to be developed. And additional procedures for the 
identification, review, selection, and orientation of adjunct faculty 
were needed. Faculty discovered that an intensive time frame required a 
reorganization of class materials and a rethinking of the faculty role. 

As the programs grew to viable proportions, new considerations 
developed within the academic community. Faculty not participating in 
the programs--and some who were participants--expressed two primary 
areas of concern: (1) the quality of the academic program being offered 
away from the campus, or, in the case of SECD, in an individualized mode; 
and (2) the impact that the delivery of the programs might be having. on 
the on-campus program, as additional faculty time was being used and faculty 
were (in the CSAP program) being drawn away from the campus. 

In response to the first concern, the Board of Academic Control 
(BAC), a faculty committee drawn from the relevant departments, was 
organized in the second year of operation to develop academic policies for 
the CSAP program. The position of academic director was developed, and 
coordinators were selected from the faculty of each department offering 
an external degree program. Coordinators were given release time from 
teaching assignments based upon the size of their department's external 
programs. The coordinators are responsible to the academic director and 
to the department chairperson and dean. Coordinators review potential 
students' folders for admission to the program, coordinate the assessment 
of experience credit, assignment of teaching faculty, and preparation and 
reading of comprehensive exams. The academic director works with the BAC, 
the coordinators, and the staff that handles logistics in the field, and 
also monitors to ensure that policies established by the BAC, departments, 
and Faculty Senate are being met. 

Three years ago the Faculty Senate, through its Academic Policies 
Committee, conducted an intensive two-year review of the CSAP program. 
A special faculty committee appointed by the UNC president studied the 
impact of the CSAP program on the on-campus program and found no signifi- 
cant impact. An Office of Evaluation was established last year to develop 
a systematic and ongoing evaluation procedure for the external degree pro- 
grams. CSAP has undergone two on-site visits by North Central Association 
evaluators. SECD has also had an intensive review by a faculty-student- 
administrative committee, and the doctoral program is evaluated annually 
by an outside evaluator. 

The programs continue to stimulate development of new procedures and 
directions. One program presently under consideration is the preparation 
of professionals for nontraditional programs. Questions to be addressed 
are What kinds of skills do staff and faculty need? How do they differ 
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from those skills needed for a traditional assignment if they do? and. 
What kind of new curricular materials are needed to train personnel for 
nontradi tional programs? 

Another activity in which we are interested is a restatement of some 
traditional questions such as the need for residency in terms of its 
functions so that we can seek alternate ways to satisfy those functions. 

In sum, the designing and delivering of external degrees and the 
activities that arise naturally from them promise exciting times ahead. 
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Georg^ E. McCabe 
Di rector 

Consortium of the California 
State University and Colleges 

George McCabe became director of the Consortium in 1973. Previously, 
he had served as executive secretary of the Commission on External 
Degree Programs for the California State University and Colleges. 
Dr. McCabe has held teaching and administrative positions at various 
colleges and universities and in social work organizations. Currently, 
he serves as an educational and a social work consultant. 

Do we, the Consortium of the California State University and Colleges, 
have extended programs? It depends on what is being extended . If we are 
talking about extending the day into the evening, then we indeed do have 
extended programs— and have had them--for more than 25 years. Some of our 
urban campuses have almost as many people enrolled after 5 p.m. as they do 
during the daytime hours. Are we talking about extending the week into the 
weekend? If we are, then we have extended programs because we have held 
classes for many years on Saturdays, and now, in some cases, are offering 
"intensive weekend" programs that meet both Saturday and Sunday. Are. we- ~ 
talking about geographic extension? If we are,. ^then we^have extended 
programs because we are taking entire programs off campus in both urban 
and rural areas. By our definition of external programs, only some of 
our extended programs, as I have just defined them, are external programs, 
and by far the larger number of students are enrolled in extended programs 
that are not external . 

Do we have programs for the adult part-time learner? Yes, indeed, 
and we have had theni for many, many more years than the term "external 
degree programs" has been in use in this country. When I first became 
a member of the faculty of the California State Colleges, 23 years ago, 
we had something called th '""imited student," and coordinators of the 
Limited Student program. - - term did not refer to the capability of the 
students, but rather to tho •\ct that they were enrolled in limited pro- 
grams — in other words, they n*ed six semester units of work or less 
per semester. Fortunately, we stopped using the unfortunate term limited 
student many years ago. In fact, our statistics on the number of adult 
part-time students enrolled on our campuses are less than precise because 
long ago we stopped counting these students any differently than we count 
any other students. We do know that last year there were more than 
124,000 part-time students enrolled in programs offered by our 19 campuses. 
They represented almost 40 percent of our total enrollment. We know that 
almost 82,000 of these part-time students are over the age of 25, and 
almost 44,000 are over the age of 30. It is our guess that more than 
60,000 adults over the age of 25 are enrolled in evening and weekend 
classes on campus. The last time we took an inventory, two years ago, 
we found that there were more than 400 upper division and graduate self- 
contained evening and weekend programs--self-contained in the sense that 
all upper division or graduate requirements for a degree could be completed 
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in the evening or on weekends. These may be extended programs, but they 
are certainly not external programs by our definition. 

Are our programs nontraditi onal ? What is one institution's tradition 
is another institution's innovation. For example, the excellent extended 
university program of our host institution has innovated by designing pro- 
grams for the part-time student. In the CSUC- system this is a long-standing 
tradition. In any event, one must ask, traditional or nontraditional with 
respect to what? Traditional approaches to instructional delivery, tradi- 
tional curricula, traditional student body? 

In 1972, Glenn S. Dumke, chancellor of CSUC, presented a paper to 
the Board of Trustees in which he issued a call for innovation. His 
major emphasis was on innovative activity in our campus programs for regu- 
lar students. In one portion of his address, however, he did emphasize 
the need to increase access to higher education for the adult part-time 
learner who is unable to spend extensive periods of time in residence on 
a campus. Shortly thereafter he appointed a Commission on External Degree 
Programs. Our mandate was not "Go forth and innovate," but rather. Thou 
Shalt go forth and do what must be done to increase access to higher educa- 
tion for the adult part-time learner." In four years we have made signifi- 
cant strides. There are now 45 programs that we call external degree 
programs, which serve in excess of 4,000 students. 

What are the barriers to access that we have identified and tried 
to lower? Geography, obviously, is one. We are now taking upper division 
and graduate programs to remote sites in California. Time constraints are 
another barrier. If you are a traveling salesman, an airline pilot, or 
even a city planner, you may find it difficult or impossible to commit 
yourself to a schedule of two to three nights a week of classes. Intensive 
weekend schedules, independent study, and the use of self-pacing curncular 
modules have made it possible for us to provide instructional opportunities 
to students for whom traditional class schedules are not suitable. 

Another barrier is the unavailability of programs in certain areas of 
the state. State resources are finite, and the allocation of these re- 
sources by our 19 campuses must take in a broad range of considerations 
beyond the needs of the adult part-time learner. Thus, in some areas, 
state-supported programs do not include curricular offerings that are 
available in other areas of the state from other campuses. External degree 
programs, as we define them, have assisted with this problem. In a.l, 
there are approximately 4,000 students currently enrolled in 45 external 
programs. 

The final terminological problem is. What are external degree programs? 
Are they programs that are offered at sites remote to a campus? The answer 
is yes; in most instances external degree programs are offered off campus-- 
but not in every instance. Our definition of external degree programs is 
an administrative one. They are upper division or graduate programs that 
are self-supported; that is, the programs are supported by student tees 
that, in some instances, are paid by the student, in some instances by 
federal assistance programs such as LEEP, and, in other instances by 
employers Some of our external programs are actually held on our campuses. 
In such circumstances, these programs are external to the regular program 
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of state funding of instruction, and the external programs represent an 
alternate source of funding. They are programs paid for by student fees 
in instances in which, for whatever reason, state-funded programs are not 
accessible to the adult part-time learner. 

Recently, the Board of Trustees of CSUC adopted a policy under which, 
if resources are available,- most programs now called external would be 
funded by state appropriation. If, within the next several years, state 
monies are actually made available for this purpose, it is likely that 
the term "external degree programs" will be limited to those programs 
that are established for specialized purposes such as programs offered 
under contract with the army, ncvy, or air force, or programs designed 
to serve the employees of industries or agencies and not open to the 
general public. Let it be clear that the overwhelming majority of adult 
part-time learners served by CSUC are served by regular, state-funded 
on-campus programs. There are 82,000 such individuals over the age of 
25 presently enrolled in such programs, compared to around 4,000 in what 
we now call external programs. 

In 1973, the Board of Trustees established the Consortium of the 
California State University and Colleges—the 1,000 Mile Campus. The 
Consortium was established to utilize more effectively the resources of 
the system: the resources of our 19 campuses. There are four functions 
of the consortium: 

1. The consortium is responsible for the planning for and the monitori 
of statewide programs of independent study that can serve Californians with- 
cut respect to where they live and without respect to their other time 
schedule commitments. At present, there are three such progra^ris. Two lead 
to degrees from California State College, Dominguez Hills, and one from 
California State College, Sonoma. The Oominguez programs lead to bachelor^s 
and master's degrees, with a major in humanities. The Sonoma program leads 
to a bachelor's degree with a major in liberal arts. 

2. A second function is to facilitate the development of collaboration 
programs. Here the goal is to make more efficient use of existing campus 
programs by bringing them to areas of the state in which the local state 
university campus does not have the resources to meet an identified need. 
For example, not all of our campuses have nursing curricula. Limitations 

on state resources being what they are, it is doubtful that additional 
nursing programs are going to be established. Thus, as one example, 
California State University, Los Angeles, is now delivering its nursing 
program in Ventura with the cooperation of California State University, 
Northridge, which is nearby. Northridge offers the related fields courses, 
and Los Angeles offers the professional courses in nursing. Next year, we 
will have curricula in nursing, criminal justice, home economics, engineer- 
ing, and vocational education offered in this way. It is the job of the 
consortium to help the cooperating campuses define the terms under which 
they will cooperate in delivering heretofore unavailable curricula to new 
areas of the state. 

3. The third function is one in which curricula are offered by the 
consortium itself, leading to consortium degrees. Multicampus Program 
Development Committees plan programs, and Multi-campus Academic Program 
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Committees constitute the statewide academic departments that guide the 
offerings of each program. The consortium now has seven statewide curric- 
ula that it is offering in 23 areas of the state, with an enrollment of 
approximately 1,000 students. This approach— meeting heretofore unmet 
educational needs of the adult part-time student— has taken root and, in 
the past term, we experienced a 55 percent increase in enrollment. The 
consortium has just received full accreditation from the senior accrediting 
commission of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges for those 
programs leading to consortium degrees. 

4. The fourth function of the consortium is one of competency assess- 
ment. ' We have just completed three years of study of the New York Regents 
Examinations in business administration. These examinations have been 
nornied and validated using the CSUC campus students. Likewise, we have 
undertaken studies of a number of CLEP examinations, for which the consor- 
tium now grants credit. In addition, as a result of a grant from GAEL 
(the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning), the consortium 
has established procedures for individual assessment of prior learning for 
all students enrolled in consortium programs. And it will be announced 
soon that the consortium will be the agency in California for the American 
Council on Education's Project on Noncollegiate-Sponsored Instruction. 

Thus far, the consortium has limited its activities to the assessment 
of prior learning for students enrolled in programs leading to consortium 
degrees. In the coming year, a feasibility study will be undertaken to 
determine whether the consortium should establish an educational registry/ 
credit bank and advisory service that would serve students without respect 
to whether they would be earning a degree from the consortium or from one 
of the CSUC campuses. One characteristic I want to emphasize is the extent 
to which the consortium is tied to the Statewide Academic Senate of CSUC, 
The Advisory Committee of the consortium is a committee of the Academic 
Senate, and the Statewide Academic Senate plays a role. with respect to the 
consortium analogous to the role that campus Academic Senates play to 
campus programs. This is a central and essential role. 

In the development of consortium programs we go through normal faculty 
consultative approval procedures. Regular CSUC faculty develop and approve 
consortium programs. In the main, regular faculty from our campuses serve 
as instructors in our programs. We do not farm out curricular development 
to outside entrepreneurs. We do not put our programs out for franchisers 
to run for us. We think the legitimacy and credibility of our degrees 
depends"upo"frthe development and control of programs by continuing bodies 
of regular faculty, and we have no intention of attempting to meet the 
educational needs of the people of other states by extending our programs 
beyond the boundaries of California. 

The California State University and Colleges do not think external 
or extended programs are our central mission, and we react with horror to 
the notion that we might have ten or twelve times as many students in off- 
campus programs taught by "pick-up" faculty as we have in on-campus programs. 
We believe that extended or external or nontraditional or innovative programs 
should have control towers— towers to control flights of rhetoric. For that 
reason we allocate 10 percent of the budget for all external programs to 
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evaluation. We require an approved evaluation design as part of each 
proposal for a program, and we rely upon independent evaluators for the 
purpose of carrying out the evaluation. The evaluation of consortium 
programs suggests that our students are highly satisfied, that our faculty 
believe that external programs are at least as good as on-campus programs, 
and— for the adult part-time learner— possibly superior. 

But we are viewed with suspicion by many faculty and many administra- 
tors, and we are better because of it. There are lots of ready "buzz 
words," but no easy answers to the improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties. We do not reject traditional education out of hand. We believe 
the surest road to the improvement of education is the toughest. We do 
not circumvent the established educational structure, we stay within it. 
We fight for credibility every inch of the way, and we believe that the 
soundest thing that can be done at any given time is what the academic 
conmunity believes to be the soundest. We fight for the principle of 
allowing diversity on the grounds that it is dangerous to think that any 
given qroup has a toe hold on the truth, whether it be those who rely 
exclusively on lecture-discussion, or the new answer proclaimed by some: 
competency-based instruction. Sometimes we are nontraditional in curricu- 
lum, sometimes in instructional del ivery— once in awhile in both. The 
consortium, itself, in the way in which it is organized to utilize the 
resources of a professoriate of 16,000 without violating the autonomy 
of the 19 individual university and college campuses, js. innovative. Some 
of our curricula are not innovative, often our instructional delivery is 
not— and we are proud of these programs, too. 
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Serving People: Discovering Needs, Meeting Needs 



Nancy Tapper 



The focus of this session was on students and their educational needs. 
Discussion covered the identification of potential students and specific 
educational needs and interests that could be served effectively through 
extended degree programs. 
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I want to focus on discovering extended degree needs, which are an 
essential prerequisite to meeting these needs. Most of us have paid 
considerably more attention to ways of meeting identified and identifiable 
needs than we have to discovering needs. Even if we accept the definition 
of extended degree programs--those programs that are open and flexible 
enough to respond to the needs of nontraditional students--how do we 
know what those needs are? Perhaps we should also add that extended 
degree programs should be those that are inventive and imaginative enough 
to help all kinds of people to discover and articulate their needs, and 
then which are open and flexible enough to respond to those needs. 

As learning experts, we ought to be able to design programs that 
can meet any learning need. But what actually happens with much of con- 
tinuing education/lifelong learning is that the rich seem to get richer. 
Instead of raising the learning levels of all people, we seem to be, in 
many cases, widening the gap between the haves and have nots of education. 
For example, the Open University of England was intended to have an Impact 
on a very large number of people who otherwise would have had no opportunity 
to get a higher education. Yet the majority of the first entrants were 
professionals who already had a high educational level. At Empire otate 
College, the majority of students were those who already had some college 
experience, and who were not economically or educationally disadvantaged. 
It has been said that there is good statistical support for the statement 
that extended educational opportunities have, for the most part, served 
the same students as the traditional systems— the only difference being 
that the new students are older. 

Why is this true? Are we not giving the right offerings to meet the 
needs? What are the needs anyway? In the past several years, there has 
been an increasing interest in the area of needs assessment. (One can tell 
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that it is a legitimate area now since it has been quantified, modeled, 
and jargonized.) Most frequently, needs assessment consists of a rela- 
tively passive closed information-gathering process— use of a questionnaire 
on an entire population or on a sample, interviews with prospective clients, 
or questionnaires on interviews with community leaders. Interestingly, 
needs assessment results themselves point up what is inadequate about this 
process, for example: 

1. One needs study was done recently in California, using seven 
different communities and a complex arrangement of questionnaires and 
interviews with both a sample of community people and with community 
leaders. One of the communities was North Oakland, and the most interest- 
ing aspect of the results was the great discrepancy between the community 
leaders' perceptions of educational needs and the peoples' responses con- 
cerning their needs. For example, 81 percent of the people expressed a 
desire to continue their education--leaders estimated 48 percent would 
want to; 73 percent selected as their reason for such a desire "to be 
better informed"--leaders estimated 22 percent would have that reason; 
and 22 percent expressed an interest in a four-year degree while only 

9 percent was the leaders' estimate. Without saying which figures are 
"correct," clearly there are some problems! 

2. There were many interesting results of the work of the Commission 
on Non-Traditional Study in 1972, People were asked their preferred method 
for learning; the most preferred answer was lecture or classroom. (Only 

1 percent chose TV, 2 percent travel -study, etc.) This is a perfect 
example of the fact that you want what you know, not know what you v^ant. 

3. The same study contained a question concerning perceived barriers 
to learning. Given 25 choices of reasons why they had not returned to 
education, people most frequently chose answers having to do with lack of 
money, lack of time, and self-perception (such as too old and too low grades 
in the past). The 12th most frequent response was finally one having to 

do with what is offered: "What I want doesn't seem to be available" 
(12 percent). 

It simply is not enough to ask the conmunity. What do you want? and 
then give it to them. It also is not enough to sit back proudly and 
display our wares and expect that people will be ready to come to us for ^ 
them. What we are struggling with is a complex problem not just of communi- 
cation Dut also of education. Some of the elements of this problem are: 

1. Self-image : Adults frequently tend to exaggerate their inade- 
quacies, their age, and their lack of time, particularly if they previously 
have had disappointing experiences. 

2. Image of the traditional institution : The image of academe as 
exclusionary and elitist still persists, sometimes justifiably. 

3. Image of the nontraditional institution : People already well 
educated tend to be "institutionally savvy" and are more able to accept 
nontraditional models, while others less academically sophisticated tend 
to be more wary and fearful that the innovative institution may not be a 
"real" college. 
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4. Lack of information : This is an obvious problem that still per- 
sists. Although each Institution does extensive work on its own publicity, 
little has been done to coordinate information and make it all easily 
accessible in one location. 

5 Lack of conviction : There is, on the part of individuals, a ques- 
tion of a payoff for more education. Again, this attitude is more prevalent 
on the part of those who previously had bad experiences in educar^on. Clearly, 
unemployment has not helped with this problem. 

What can be done? We have to build bridges between the person >n the 
street and education. We have concentrated our educational offerings on 
those which help people to cope more intelligently and capably with job, 
with family, and with life, but we have neglected to help people cope intelli- 
gently and capably with education . We must create some transitional experi- 
ences that will be very attractive to the people who are not likely to be 
self-movers into education: experiences that demand minimal commitment in 
terms of time and money; experiences that are clearly nonthreatening and 
nonpunitive, and that will— briefly— turn people on, whet their appetites 
for education, and build up their self-confidence. 

There are many possible forms that such transitional experiences could 
take. One structure that has been suggested to create better bridges is 
the assessment/counseling/referral center. These are centers where people 
would be aided in assessing their present competencies and would be counseled 
as to the best educational resource to meet their objectives. This is an 
important suggestion but I believe it important that such a service be 
decentralized through such ways as vans, circuit-riding counselors, and 
neighborhood services. Some other possible bridges are short courses or 
workshops, given in convenient locations, and with subject matter of immediate 
usefulness. (A number of actual examples were given here, such as a one-day 
workshoD on rights and services for older citizens offered in Spanish at a 
Senior Center.) 

This process of educating people to an awareness of their needs and of 
their capacities is an essential part of needs assessment for educational 
institutions. It is not so clear and quantifiable as a questionnaire result, 
but it signals a change in the view of the role of a college. Rather than 
seeing the college as a passive dispenser of education for those who come 
to it, we should see the educational institution in a more dynamic, perva- 
sive role as a seller of learning, and as something exciting that is doable 
and which has rewards. 
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state Responsibility in Extended Degree Programs 



Patrick M. Callan and Donald J. Nolan 



The presenters for this session discussed the extent to which states have 
a responsibility for promoting and facilitating extended degree programs 
and what the state role should be in coordinating extended degree programs. 
State assistance in providing counseling and appropriate services to 
potential students was also examined. 
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From the perspective of the state coordinating agency, the role of 
statewide agencies in meeting needs for new educational services cannot 
be dealt with in isolation. Instead, it must be examined in the context 
of overall agency mission and the conditions and direction of statewide 
planning in the mid-1970s. 

Responsibility of the State Coordinating Agency 

Assuming that the need for new educational services is established, 
what is the role of the state planning/coordinating agency in developing 
a public policy responsive to those needs? What is the role of statewide 
planning in assuring that new educational needs are met? 

Normally, state higher education or postsecondary education agencies 
are neither providers of educational services nor direct participants in 
those. aspects of the political process that allocate public resources to 
the major services funded by state governments (e.g., common schools, 
human services, health services, transportation, natural resources, and 
higher education). Yet they have important relationships to both the 
providers and the allocators. 

The statutes under which most operate contain language similar to 
that charge tu the Washington Council for Postsecondary Education. The 
Council is to "engage in overall planning for postsecondary education in 
the state," and to 

assess and define the educational needs of the state 
to be served by postsecondary education; recommend 
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and coordinate studies to ascertain how defined 
needs are being met; study and make recommenda- ' 
tions concerning adult education, continuing 
education, public service and postsecondary edu- 
cational programs; identify priorities among 
defined needs and specify the resources necessary 
to meet them. . . . 

Thus, the tasks of synthesizing disparate perceptions of the learn- 
ing needs of the state, allocating institutional responsibilities, and 
identifying the necessary resources are the basic responsibilities of 
the statewide agencies. These tasks involve both traditional and non- 
traditional needs, although, throughout their brief history, most of these 
agencies have been preoccupied with planning to meet the enrollment demands 
of conventional college-age students attending conventional institutions. 

While the state's response to needs for new services is part of its 
responsibility and concern, these needs must be seen in the broader context 
of all the needs for education beyond high school. Recall also that the 
agencies are called upon to "identify priorities among defined needs," 
which implies that some needs must take precedence over others. 

Thus, it is important to consider the environment in which public 
policy for higher/postsecondary education is being developed, and the 
impact of this environment upon the planning underway in many states, 
before focusing specifically on the provision of new services. 

The Context of Current State Planning Activities 

Most statewide planning and coordination that has taken place in 
the United States has occurred since 1950 and has been oriented to 
accommodate dramatically increased enrollments in the 18- to 21-year-old 
age group. In fact, while the origins of state coordination go back about 
35 years, most coordinating agencies were established during the period of 
the most rapid growth in the history of American higher education. In_ 
1940 there were only 2 coordinating boards in the United States and 3 in 
1950; by 1960 there were 11, and by 1970 there were 27. 

That state coordination and planning expanded during a time of growth 
is no coincidence. As a rule, coordinating boards were charged either 
explicitly or implicitly with assisting state governments in assimilating 
this growth in an orderly and efficient manner. Planning was a matter of 
developing rational policies for dividing up an ever-expanding- pool of 
students and resources. Accordingly, state master plans produced during 
this period tended to be blueprints for expansion. Viewed from this per- 
spective, state planning was a response to a particular set of problems 
and issues in a particular era, orchestrating expansion during a period 
of unprecedented growth in numbers of students and amounts of resources. 

It is evident that the agenda has altered drastically- If planning 
was once concerned with the rationalization of growth, it now centers on 
the allocation of scarcity. The factors that have produced this inversion 
are familiar: declining participation rates among the traditional clien- 
tele—the high school senior—to be followed shortly by a shrinkage in the 
absolute size of the pool; inflation; increasingly constrained state bud- 
gets; and a leveling and even decline in the portion of public funds 
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allocated to postsecondary education in many states, the latter reflecting 
a shift of state emphasis from higher education to other societal needs • 
There are no indications that any of these trends are likely to be t^eversed 
in the near future. 

Thus, the current planning environment is oriented to stability and 
retrenchment rather than to expansion • Many state planners have concluded 
that political, fiscal, and demographic realities are such that new programs 
and services will be provided only at the expense of current activities-- 
whether one is talking about conventional degree programs or new types of 
learning services. Reallocation through more frequent and intensive reviews 
of programs is the major theme of several of the state plans promulgated in 
the last year or two. 

Few people need to be reminded that this type of planning, even when 
done well, results in def ensi veness on the part of institutions of higher 
education. This is not the kind of environment in which new ideas are 
easily introduced or accepted. Institutions fight desperately to hold on 
to what they have--facul ty , dollars, and programs. Change is perceived 
of as threatening. And because the proportion of resources allotted to 
postsecondary education is stabilizing, institutions are resisting not only 
changes in their own roles hut also the creation of new services anywhere 
in the system because of potential competition for resources or students. 
This not only interferes with expanded services to new populations, but it 
reduces the variety of such institutional sorties as well. 

The responses to needs that occur, then, tend to have two characteris- 
tics: 

1. They are perceived by the institution as solutions for the main- 
tenance of faculty, dollars, or programs that would otherwise be jeopar- 
dized. 

2. They involve the provision of a traditional service in a conven- 
tional way, with some minor modification—such as the offering of a class 
at a time or place more convenient to potential students. Because such 
responses are relatively easy (involving mainly new times and places) and 
are certainly familiar, and because individual institution^ perceive such 
responses as routes to an improved institutional fiscal situation, they 
appear to be rushing in on an individual basis. This, in turn, stimulates 
disorder and redundancy, making the avoidance of duplication and ineffi- 
ciency, ratner than the provision of new educational services, the crucial 
planning issue. 

Most coordinating agencies are under pressure from state governors 
and legislatures to assure orderly development and to see that development 
takes place in response to legitimate, carefully prioritized public needs. 
There is widespread suspicion that institutional interests in providing new 
services are merely responses to the prospect of declining enrollments. 
This confounds the planning imperative. It also makes it difficult to 
ensure that the planning issue focuses on demonstrable public needs and 
the most responsible ways of meeting them, not on the motivations of 
individuals or institutions. 

Planning Issues 

Until now I have indicated that the assessment and response to educa- 
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tional needs is a primary responsibility of state planners, and that the 
emphasis of state plans has shifted from meeting needs through augmented 
resources to meeting them through reallocation. State planning in a time 
of scarce dollars is especially concerned with efficiency. Some issues 
that state plans must address in relation to servicing new clienteles at 
new times and places and utilizing new strategies and technologies for 
learning, evaluation, and certification need to be identified. 

1. The nature and magnitude of needs must be clearly identified. This 
means that need assessments must be precise in the identification of educa- 
tional requirements, the populations to be served, and the resources re- 
quired. 

The recent Postsecondary Alternatives Study commissioned 'by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature provides an example of the type of documentation re- 
quired. The study found demonstrable needs in seven areas: 

• Help to individuals in locating appropriate educational 
opportunity 

0 Individual counseling and career planning 

• Equity for part-time students 

• Programs for groups with special needs such as those who 
are elderly, handicapped, unemployed, ethnic minorities, 
high school dropouts, poor, institutionalized, and women 
returning after an absence from education 

• More "external" upper-division programs 

• Individualized degree opportunities 

• Certification of competence without instruction. 

2. The approach to meeting the identified need should be specified. 
The crucial question is whether to utilize established institutions and 
agencies, create new organizational mechanisms, or rely on some combina- 
tion of the old and the new. This is also a difficult political issue. 
State plans in Montana and Washington have stressed the necessity of making 
existing institutions more responsive to new nef=;ds, often through inter- 
institutional cooperation. The California stud'.ec ha/e called for some 
reform of existing institutions and policies, as well as the creation of 
new entities to meet the needs cited by the Montana and Washington studies. 
It is possible that the prospect of a new entity intensifies pressures on 
existing institutions to demonstrate their capability to be responsive. 

3. The issue of funding must be addressed. Who should pay and how 
much? How much state support? How much client or user support? Should 
state subsidies be greater or less than subsidies provided the users of 
the older conventional systems? Are the budgetary mechanisms— primarily 
formulas--currently in use adaptable to the new services? What modifica- 
tions will be required? 

4. How and when will the new services be evaluated? Who will be 
responsible for evaluation? Which criteria will be utilized? At a time 
when all programs and program proposals are coming under rigorous scrutiny, 
it is unrealistic to assume that the newer, less traditional activities will 
be exempt just because they are new. In Washington, where the initiation of 
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state-level coordination of off-campus offerings occurs this year, evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of such offerings is scheduled to occur at the 
end of the second year. 

The appropriate response to each of these four, as well as to related 
issues, will vary with each state, the needs of its population, and the 
extant historical and institutional patterns. 

Having been involved in postsecondary planning in several states, I 
can testify that there are not many models that can be exported easily.. 
Yet I believe that state planning is the appropriate mechanism for the 
identification and legitimization of new needs and for the formuation of 
strategies to meet those needs. State planning is also the most useful 
vehicle for proposing processes and criteria for reallocation among pro- 
grams and institutions. The purpose of state planning is to offer a 
conceptual and institutional framework within which state educational 
goals can be achieved. While such planning is not sufficient to assure 
the achievement of all goals, it is certainly a necessary first step. 

The Washington Approach 

Bearing in mind the lack of exportable models, I want to describe 
some of our thinking on the delivery of off -campus services in the state 
of Washington. I believe this may be useful— not because we have found 
the ultimate solutions, even for our problems— but because it illustrates 
the ways in which the issues discussed at this conference overlap with other 
planning issues. It involves both state-level and institutional planning 
and both traditional and nontraditional concerns. 

Washington's system of higher education includes 27 community colleges, 
whose combined districts encompass the state, 4 state colleges, and 2 uni- 
versities, as well as 12 regionally accredited private colleges and univer- 
sities. There are also a growing number of nonaccredited indigenous educa- 
tional enterprises, as well as branch campuses of institutions accredited 
elsewhere, and a substantial array of proprietary schools. 

From the multitude of concerns, several emerge as priority items on 
the state planning agenda: (1) identifying and meeting educational needs, 
(2) finding a role for the regional state colleges, and (3) coordination. 
Within this environment it has been suggested that the two state univer- 
sities focus on meeting the needs for advanced professional continuing 
education in such fields as medicine, law, veterinary medicine, and 
dentistry, and for providing off-campus television instruction, largely 
because of the presence of suuh resources at these institutions. 

The primary public responsibility for general upper division and 
graduate off-campus instruction is that of the state colleges. The 
community colleges have responsibility for off-campus instruction at the 
lower division level. State college primary service areas (the areas from 
which they draw the bulk of their on-campus enrollments) suggest a natural 
framework for institutional spheres of off-campus activity, mitigated some- 
what by programmatic differences between these institutions. 

This requires consideration for several reasons, however. For example, 
the proximity of an institution to an off-campus learning site does not seem 
the primary determinant of educational quality in the off -campus course. 
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While there is good reason to assign responsibility far meeting a given 
need to the nearest institution, there is also a danger that this method, 
if done slavishly, would create the possibility that the need would go 
unmet. (Institutions differ, plus there is a danger that service bound- 
aries become quasi-legal benchmarks against competition.) 

Thus, a balance is required. Institutions should be expected to 
respond to educational needs in communities that they have traditionally 
served, if they have the progranmatic resources to do so. But they should 
also be able to meet needs outside these communities. The problem is 
really one of coordination rather than distance. In Washington we believe 
that coordination can be attained through a requirement of institutional 
off-campus_Erogramming on an annual basis as well as the state-level review 
and coordination of such plans. Arrangements for addenda can ensure the 
maintenance of responsiveness. 

This approach differs dramatically from those of other states, espe- 
cially those employing geographic regions and consortia. This is where 
the statewide agency enters the picture. To it goes the responsibility 
for identifying the need, determining how it is met in other states, and 
developing responses that fit the particular political, cultural, and 
fiscal realities of its jurisdiction. 

Stimulation and Constraint 

It is clear to all of us that Washington lacks the resources to do 
all that we want accomplished. The statewide coordinating/planning 
agency is often in an excellent position to make decisions on either an 
advisory or binding basis as to where limited funds are to be directed: 
to certain conventional programs, off-campus programs, new approaches, 
and the like. Often it is our responsibility to say, "This seems like 
a fine thing but we cannot do it now." Another negative function is to 
decide to let certain things die without assistance. Yet we are also 
in a position to recommend positive shifts of resources in response 
to public needs, and we have greater freedom to do so than do our insti- 
tutions with their established programs ,• growing proportions of tenured 
faculty, etc. 

Earlier I indicated that institutional responses to new needs usually 
involve attempts to accommodate those needs through conventional modes 
with minor modifications. If we are to attempt to achieve greater insti- 
tutional responsiveness, as we have committed ourselves to in Washington, 
we must learn more about the process of stimulating institutional respon- 
siveness that focuses on learner needs rather than on institutional needs. 
One way is to stimulate experimentation through encouragement of funds 
for incentives to innovation, both with respect to the state legislature 
and through our involvement with external programs such as the Fund for • 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education and Title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

In short, our approach to the provision of new services will be 
characterized by caution and by careful analysis. Programs most likely 
to attract our support in a time of general reassessment and intense re- 
source competition are those with clear and defensible goals; carefully 
developed models of delivery, which preferably have been field tested 
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prior to their large-scale implementation; and provision for evaluation. 
Coordinating agencies will be calling for more rigorous thinking in the 
design of programs and for more emphasis upon evaluation based upon per- 
formance- 



I acknowledge the conceptual and editorial assistance of C- William Chance 
of the Washington State' Council for Postsecondary Education. 
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To illustrate the far-ranging effects of a state's active role in 
promoting and facilitating greater access to postsecondary education, 
including extended degree programs, the legal and educational structure 
in New York that has resulted in the Regents' active and direct involve- 
ment in educational innovations (such as the extended degree program) 
must be understood. Created by the state legislature in 1784 as the 
Regents of the State of New York, the "institution" was intended, in the 
short run, to provide trustees for King's College (later, Columbia Uni- 
versity); in the long run, it was to establish a unified educational 
system for the people of New York under the control of state government. 
Today it is the oldest continuous educational agency in the nation. 

The university encompasses and has responsibility for all things 
educational in the state, including the private and public higher insti- 
tutions (New York has more than 200), as well as the elementary and 
secondary schools, museums, libraries, historical societies, and other 
agencies whose primary concern is education. It is the source of all 
degree-granting authority within the state, although traditionally it 
has been delegated to individual colleges and universities. With the 
establishment of Regents External Degrees in 1971, however, the Regents 
now exercise this authority on their own behalf. The Regents also have 
legal responsibility for a comprehensive quadrennial "Statewide Plan for 
Postsecondary Education," which requires all higher institutions to 
systematically develop education objectives in response to the priorities 
of the Regents. 

Through policy and precedent, the Regents have sought to encourage, 
facilitate, and assess college-level learning among many adults who, for 
whatever reason, do not attend conventional colleges or universities, 
but who are participating in some way in the vast educational resources 
of the state. Through the Regents External Degree Program (REDP), the 
College Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP), the Credit Bank with 
transcript and evaluation services, and, most recently, a systematic 
approach to the evaluation of courses offered by business, industry, 
government, and other sponsors whose primary purpose is not education, 
the Regents facilitate recognition of and movement between all types of 
meaningful learning experiences. These services and programs are avail- 
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able on a voluntary basis and are accessible to students and higher educa- 
tion institutions alike. A total of $1.3 million is spent annually in 
state funds, student fees, and foundation grants to support these activi- 
ties. 

In addition to this direct participation in providing increased 
educational options, the Regents also encourage and foster experimenta- 
tion and innovation by the state's conventional colleges and universities 
through the Regents' regulatory functions of accreditation and registra- 
tion of programs. New curricular design, instructional methodology, 
assessment of knowledge gained through experience, flexible scheduling of 
courses, and time-shortened degrees are some of the areas in which tradi- 
tional institutions have responded in serving adults. 

The State University of New York, the public educational system of 
the State, has established Empire State College, which is an extended 
degree program of the "contract" type. It stresses individualized instruc- 
tion and assessment principally through one-to-one relationships between 
students and faculty mentors. Five other New York institutions participate 
in the well-known University Without Walls Program. Syracuse University, 
the State University College at Brockport, and the City University of 
New York have all established bachelor's degrees that allow individuals 
to proceed at their own pace. 

In a 1974 survey of college practices in granting credit for knowledge 
gained through experience, at least 26 institutions, of which 18 are from 
the private sector, had established a mechanism for assessing prior learn- 
ing. More are being planned and are being discussed in faculty senates. 

For adults who are unable or unwilling to come to the campus, almost 
all colleges and universities provide alternate classroom sites--through 
extension courses in public libraries and business settings, satellite 
centers, and branch campuses. At 12 institutions, a phenomenon in flexible 
class scheduling known as the "Weekend College" allows individuals to take 
courses and even complete a degree program through intensive classroom 
instruction from Friday through Sunday. 

In essence, the Regents' approach to opening up higher education has 
been pluralistic, encouraging the development of extended degree programs 
of three basic types--examining , contracting, and campus-based, in both 
public and private institutional settings. Additionally, traditional 
colleges and universities in New York have expanded the scope of their 
missions to serve the nontraditional learner, while offering more flexible 
arrangements in providing instruction for all students. It is not surprising, 
then, that four New' York State institutions— Empire State College, Syracuse 
University, SUC at Brockport, and the Regents External Degree Program— are 
included in Lee Medsker's Nontraditional Education Project. 

A burgeoning number of postsecondary options naturally create confusion 
among the public. Individuals with particular circumstances not only want 
to know the attributes and utility of a certain course or college or program, 
but also the costs connected with it and its acceptance in terms of credit 
and transfer to other, often conservative, institutions. Can they partici- 
pate in a given educational program while continuing to work or to meet 
family responsibilities? Is financial assistance available for a particular 
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course of study, for a particular economic group, for veterans, or for the 
disabled? How does one apply? What are the features of such new financial 
assistance vehicles as New York's Tuition Assistance Program (TAP), and 
which financial aid programs can be used for part-time or noncredit study? 

There is little doubt that people need and want better information 
about the many-faceted postsecondary opportunities available. Several 
major national reports, such as Diversity by Design , The Report of the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study, and Less Time, More Options , called 
for more counseling centers to disseminate information, handle referrals, 
deliver diagnostic testing, and identify sources of financial support. 
The New York State Board of Regents, in its 1972 Statewide Plan for the 
Development of Postsecondary Education, addressed the same concerns. In 
1974, the Regents launched an important two-year study of adult education 
in the state under the direction of Norman Kurland. A major finding of 
the Kurland study and other recent Regents '-sponsored surveys has been 
the need of some 2 million New Yorkers for postsecondary advice and coun- 
seling and clear evidence that these people desire it. 

In a related effort, the Regents have soent $1.5 million of funds 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Title I) to study the needs of 
unaffiliated learners and to catalog the types and sources of postsecondary 
educational opportunities available to them. In every region of the state, 
the studies have revealed a disparity between the number of adults who rate 
continuing education important and the number who actually take advantage 
of continuing education opportunities. Chief among the reasons cited for 
not participating were the lack of information and counseling services to 
aid in the decision-making process and the lack of financial resources 
available for part-time study. 

To fill the expressed need for information and advisory services for 
adults interested in continuing their education, the Regents have again 
encouraged the development of diverse models and delivery systems, both 
on the campus and in the community. 

More than 30 New York academic institutions have established women's 
centers that feature education and career information resources and are 
often staffed by professionals and volunteers to assist women returning 
to or beginning anew a college career. Another special group--the veterans-- 
has been adequately served in the academic community by the addition of a 
veteran's advisor to the existing counseling staffs. 

Outside the academic community, several important "independent" 
community-based advisory systems have been established in New York. The 
Regional Learning Service of Central New York accommodates the five counties 
centered around the city of Syracuse, using a network of 24 mobile, trained 
part-time counselors. The New York City Regional Center for Lifelong Learn- 
ing provides postsecondary educational information and referrals by telephone. 
In a one-year period, more than 5,000 requests for information, the vast 
majority career related, were received by the center. In order to be effec- 
tive, these type of services must use radio, television, and other media 
services to acquaint the adult population with their existence. Besides^ the 
problem of gaining an identity, almost all new community-based advisory 
services have tremendous start-up costs that must be offset by grants from 
private or governmental sources until other sources of support, such as 
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client fees, are generated. 

On a statewide level, the Regents External Degree Program coordinates 
a network of 150 volunteer advisors, primarily from two- and four-year 
academic institutions, but also including advisers from public libraries; 
community service organizations such as the Cooperative Extension, Bedford 
Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation and YWCAs; hospitals and health service 
agencies; and other educational institutions, including regional Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services (which provide secondary and adult basic 
educational services). Graduates of REDP also serve as volunteer advisers, 
sharing their first-hand experiences from preparing for a proficiency 
examination to locating appropriate learning resources with other prospec- 
tive independent learners. Volunteer advisers serve with the full coopera- 
tion and support of their home institution, providing their information 
and advisory services to unaffiliated learners in addition to their full- 
time occupations. 

Many of the advisers are professionally trained counselors; all have 
received special orientation on the external degree student. A comprehen- 
sive manual containing information on credit by examination programs, 
credit recommendations for evaluated military, business, and industry 
courses, and other nontraditional and traditional educational offerings 
is provided to each adviser. Semiannual meetings are held to provide 
updated information, as well as an opportunity to exchange information 
on the problems and concerns of the unaffiliated learner. 

Participation from the traditional academic community is purposefully 
sought as a majority— more than 63 percent of Regents candidates take 
colleae courses after enrollment. Academically based counselors assi-st 
them in selecting appropriate courses to fulfill external degree require- 
ments. Although the network is coordinated through the REDP, the advisers 
are charged not only with advising external degree candidates, but also with 
directing clients to other, perhaps more traditional, academic programs that 
may better serve their interests. Of the 12,000 clients.^who contacted 
advisers during 1975, 6 of 10 were not interested in REDP, but were seeking 
general information on the whole range of educational opportunities and 
special assistance in determining how their past educational experiences 
would be assessed in terms of academic credit. Only a small percentage- 
less than 15 percent— 1 ater enroll in an external degree program; the 
majority find other nontraditional programs or the campus better suited 
to their needs. 

Another statewide program that features information and advisory 
services primarily for adults outside the educational system is the Adult 
Independent Learner Advisory System (AILAS), which is housed in public 
libraries across the state. Beginning in late 1973, New York librarians 
began to develop a formal approach to providing information, advisory 
services, and learning resources to assist principally adult independent 
learners who learn on their own by choice or by necessity. To prepare 
for their new role, teams of librarians attended training workshops sponsored 
by the State Education Department's Office of Library Development in coopera- 
tion with the CEEB's Office of Library Independent Study to become f ami! lar 
with basic interviewing techniques, interpersonal communication skills, basic 
decision-making processes, and the theoretical basis for understanding the 
adult learner. Each of the teams then trained additional branch, reference, 
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and adult services librarians in their localities to produce librarians 
sensitive to adult learners' needs and interests in continuing their 
education. 

In the area of learning resources, the public libraries are making 
special efforts to support the nontradition^l students enrolled in REDP, 
Empire State College, or CPEP. Aided by a $l-million federal grant frorr 
the Library Services and Construction Act, the public libraries have 
established separate academic collections of textbooks, audio-visual 
cassettes and equipment, and learning modules for these students. Most 
materials are available on a circulation basis and are specially indexed 
with call numbers keyed to CPEP and REDP study guides. 

The lessons of AILAS are beginning to be learned. One of the most 
apparent facts is that adults want to receive recognition for what they 
know or will learn, thus indicating that they need to be referred or con- 
nected in some way with the academic community. The Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education recently awarded the Regents a grant to 
demonstrate that the public library could play an important intermediary 
role between adults who perceived themselves outside the academic community 
(but who had a desire for continuing education) and the traditional academic 
community. 

The grant will fund a demonstration project in three pilot libraries 
to provide information to adults on the wide variety of postsecondary 
educational opportunities, both traditional and nontraditional , which are 
ava1-do1e to them. Full-time librarians, especially trained in advisement 
techniques and provided with the appropriate information, will be placed 
in three or four ipublic libraries across the state. The advisers will make^ 
use or the \lDrary's established sources of information in implementing their 
task, and they wilH work closely with and be advised by staff and faculty at 
colleges and un/versities in the local area. The project 1s designed to 
serve the educational needs of adults, and, in so doing, to encourage enroll- 
ments u] instviuticins of higher learning. 

These various information and counseling services illustrate the 
Regents.' .philosophical approach to educational matters in the State: 
namely, that a dvversifled but well-designed academic community, combining 
the tri^dition<\1 with the nontraditional, the innovation with the proven 
academic tradition, ultimately will create better learning environments 
and services for the customary student as well, and can only enhance the 
quality of education for all. 
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Financing Extended Degree Programs 



Richard Gustafson and George J. Nolfi 



State responsibility for and involvement in extended degree programs 
cannot be thoroughly discussed without touching on the matter of finances. 
It is clear that persons involved in any facet of extended degree programs 
throughout the West have a major concern about finance. In this session 
the presenters addressed four major questions: (1) How are extended 
degree programs presently financed? (2) What are the key financial 
issues? (3) What are reasonable options for financing extended degree 
programs? and (4) How far can we expect society to go in supporting 
education for adults? 



Richard Gustafson 
State Representative 
Oregon 

Richard Gustafson is a member of the Oregon House of Representatives 
where previously he served on the Joint Ways and Means Committee. 
Currently, he is chairman of the Interim Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education in which continuing education is a primary subject. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of Mount Hood Community College 
in Gresham, Oregon, and is a staff member of the University Relations 
Department at Portland State University. 

As a state representative, I will discuss some of the policy problems 
of adult and continuing education as they have evolved through the years, 
and, in the process, will sound a warning of sorts to higher education. 
The solution to its future economic problems will not be found in re- 
structuring its organizations to meet the special needs of greater numbers 
of nontraditional students. Instead, it will be found in how well it 
meets the total needs of society as the knowledge-producing community — 
rather than as traditionally viewed and therefore traditionally isolated 
educational institutions. 

My remarks are to be viewed from the following perspectives: (1) I 
will exercise legislative license to overstate my case, although I will 
accept corrections; (2) I will speak from the perspective of Oregon; 
(3) I will attempt to convey the legislative perspective; and (4) in spite 
of how I sound, I do support the lifelong learning concept. 

In recent years there has been much discussion of the lifelong learning 
concept, and of its overall thesis that learning and research in qeneral will 
be the major social enterprise of the postindustrial society. This discus- 
sion has been sweet music to program planners in institutions of higher 
education. After 20 years of phenomenal growth in enrollment, faculty, 
and federal and state expenditures ^ postsecondary education now faces a 
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problem maintaining its viability in view of future declining enroll- 
ments and increasing expenses. There is no question that higher education 
institutions are threatened by lack of customers. 

In Oregon, support for higher education as a whole has increased by 
800 percent since 1959-1960 to a figure for the current biennium of 
$201.4 million. Even more than in the case of the federal government, 
however, limitations of future expenditures at the state level must be 
strictly observed. We must realize that the reality of revenue limita- 
tions will occur in a future economic efivironment of great contrast to 
that of the past. Today it is commonplace to note that, as in the case 
of population growth, economic growth for better or worse will also undergo 
a slowdown. To quote Governor Brown, "We must learn to live with less." 

Viewing continuing education, I want to list some important facts 
about education policy with regard to Oregon: 

1. Oregon primarily effects policy through the budgeting system. 
Few legislators review education; the Ways and Means Committee does that. 

2. Oregon has built a great deal of autonomy into the system through 
beards and commissions. There is little legislative or executive influence. 

3. Oregon policy can best be described as a nonpolicy. Very lictle 
is contained in Oregon statutes regarding education policy. 

Prime sponsors of adult and continuing education in Oregon include public 
schools, community schools, community colleges, public colleges and univer- 
sities, the Division of Continuing Education (DCE), the Cooperative 
Extension Service, and many private and independent organizations. With 
the student losses, all of these institutions are trying to expand their 
markets. 

Continuing education, under the jurisdiction of the Board of Education 
and Higher Education, is coordinated through formal agreements signed by 
the community colleges with the Division of Continuing Education and the 
Cooperative Extension Service. This is not statutory, but rather is a 
negotiated (i.e., peace) agreement. Adult basic education is the primary 
responsibility of the community colleges. In areas outside community college 
districts, which account for 12 percent of our population, public secondary 
schools have the primary responsibility. Lower division credit courses 
offered off campus are also the responsibility of community colleges. Out- 
side their districts, responsibility falls to the state system through the 
Division of Continuing Education. Vocational and technical work offered 
off campus is the responsibility of the community colleges, except for 
activities historically within the purview of the Cooperative Extension 
Service . 

Regarding funding policies, the system as it has evolved is neither 
comprehensive nor consistent. Funding varies widely, depending on insti- 
tution or segment, whether the course is off campus or on campus, and the 
nature of the educational offering. Similarly, student , charges for attend- 
ing adult and continuing education programs differ substantially, depending 
on'the type of program and the mix of available government and private 
resources. Within the state system, for example, fees range from no charge 
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for cooperative extension courses to virtually full cost for courses 
offered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

Community colleges have been allowed to break down their walls and 
receive state reimbursement for a broad range of courses open to adults, 
including academic transfer and vocational courses. Hobby and recreational 
courses are ineligible for reimbursement and are offered on a self-supporting 
basis or with support from local property taxes. Community colleges are 
reimbursed at the same rate for courses taught on campus as for off campus. 
For this reason, community colleges can view their entire district as their 
Campus, and many do. Their only limitation to reimbursement is a statutory 
prohibition against receiving more support than the difference between 
operating expenses and the sum of resident student fees and vocational 
funds. They also receive a fixed amount of full-time enrollment reimburse- 
ment. Eight of the last 12 years have seen supplemental funds as enrollments 
exceeded projections. 

Viewing the state system, Oregon has moved backward. The Division of 
Continuing Education is solely responsible for planning and administering 
off -campus instruction on a totally self-supporting basis. This self- 
support policy has had the effect of either forcing DCE to offer courses in 
outlying areas at a net operating loss or to eliminate them. DCE's volume 
of activity has been reduced by $1.6 million over the past five years. Its 
client groups include private organizations, such as banks and business 
associations, which contract for services; public agencies, such as public 
school districts and the criminal corrections division seeking in-service 
training for their employees; individuals seeking transfer credit; and the 
general public through lecture series and seminars. 

The legislature has been accused of forcing education into the front- 
end load model, a step backward; in reality, however, the DCE funding 
decision was made by two legislators. Nearly everyone recognizes that 
DCE is not the best way to handle the problem of statewide access. A 
program implemented in 1974 permits state colleges and universities to 
offer off-campus reimbursable upptrr division and graduate courses, or 
continuing education, on an in-load basis, but only so long as legisla- 
tively budgeted enrollment levels are not exceeded. Participation in this 
program has dropped off this year, as problems of underenrollment at Port- 
land State University and the Oregon College of Education have eased. 

One might rightly ask just who is stepping backward in education? 
Oregon schools have the administrative authority to offer continuing 
education with state dollars, but they will not do so as long as enrol- 
ments are stable. Now, in 1976, the slate system is beginning to realize 
that DCE should be restructured and that each school should be given sor/ie 
latitude in offering off -campus instruction. My point is that the educa- 
tional establishment can set priorities with the dollars they receive. 

In spite of a lack of policy, or perhaps because of it, Oregon has 
an extensive continuing education system. This year, community college 
enrollment stands at 44,000 PTE students. Two-thirds of this number comes 
from outside the traditional 18- to 22-year-old age group. Unlike the. 
the declining growth projections for the state system, enrollment in 
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community colleges will continue to grow, though at slower than historical 
rates. It is interesting to observe that, in 1950, Oregon's community 
college enrollment was only 219. Even more impressive than this rate of 
growth within the community colleges is the fact that nearly one-third of 
Oregon's adult population participates in continuing education. National 
studies put adult participation in postsecondary education at between 
25 and 31 percent. From this we can infer that the market for these 
services--if not glutted--is at least reaching a saturation point. 

The principal policy questions that will face administrators of higher 
education and legislators alike will, therefore, not be extending their 
commitment to adult and continuing education, but 'improving the efficiency 
and quality of service delivery. The first need in this area, at least in 
Oregon, is redeveloping the law as it addresses this subject in the very 
basic area of definitions. Oregon law contains no comprehensive definition 
of adult and continuing education, although most activities are authorized 
in five sections of existing statutes. Where should the emphasis on 
continuing education be placed? What should and should not be funded? Who 
should pay? The first and most obvious need is to assure equal opportunity 
for all citizens in diverse geographical areas. An active teacher in 
Portland could get a master's degree for $950; in the small community of 
Burns, the degree would cost $1,800. Part-time students who live in 
communities that have state-system schools can attend with a state subsidy. 
But those who live farther away must pay the full cost for course's offered 
through DCE. 

We also need to address the question of providing special funding 
for rural continuing education not covered under services offered by the 
Cooperative Extension Service. Such a plan will help upgrade the rural 
environment, bringing many beneficial effects that, to date, have not been 
sufficiently addressed in public policy. A second question that continually 
confuses this issue is whether continuing education should be orieivted 
toward job or personal interests. From the standpoint of revenue limitations, 
the state most clearly emphasizes job- and career-related activities. But 
the limitations of career education must also be recognized. The pace of 
charige in society will sentence to obsolescence many existing careers within 
the lifetime of many workers. Moreover, skepticism should be directed to 
whether there will be enough future economic growth to comfortably ab^jorb 
the baby-boom generation labor force, ds well as increasing numbers of 
women and minorities who rightfully winh a more central role in the American 
economy. We niay find for this reason that continuing education courses 
such as rug making, gourmet cooking, or even belly dancing that today would 
be considered inappropriate for career-oriented reimbursement, may in coming 
years offer unsuspected career opportunities in an evolving American economy. 

It is time not only for a departure from the "front-end load model" 
of higher education, a departure from the emphasis on the 18- to 22-year-old 
campus student body, but, admissions policies, financial aid policies, and 
evening course offerings should be expanded within existing resources to 
accommodate the adult part-time student who will be the major client for 
services for the forseeab'ic future. The concept of the lifelong learnTng 
society involves more than an ever-enlarging educational edifice disp^rosinq 
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knowledge and skills to a relatively passive recipient population. The 
phenomenal success of community colleges over the past dozen yeavs must 
be attributed to their responsiveness and flexibility to the changing 
needs of students increasingly oriented toward the lifetime relevancy 
of their courses of study. 

The future success or failure of higher education must be gauged 
against a similar standard, only in your case writ large. Historically, 
public policy and support has followed the needs and interests of higher 
education. But it is becoming increasingly cleer that, if higher educa- 
tion is to flourish in the era of limits, its interests must coincide 
with the broadly interpreted needs of public policy. Now we know the 
problem. I want some help! 

This brings me to the key problem facing education: deteriorating 
legislative support. There are 90 legislators in Oregon. I contend that 
90 legislators wholeheartedly support the expenditure of public funds for 
education. Why, then, is it so difficult to obtain funding? I- contend 
that the education establishment has lost its initiative for innovation 
and change. During the expansion years, new programs were no problem, 
as additions could be easily made. But recently, public institutions 
have found it difficult, if not impossible, to innovate in their steady- 
state systems. In Oregon, people have made all the difference. I will 
go even further in my indictment of the education establistaent. Oregon 
education policy at the legislative level has traditionally been resisted 
by members of the education establishment. They naturaViy wish to work 
out their own arrangements. My committee will produce a comprehensive 
policy toward adult and continuing education for consideration by the 
next session of the legislature. I predict that the education establish- 
ment will resist and possibly prevent the passage of such a policy. 

In summary, I believe that the legislature is seen as a more ominous 
force by educators than it actually is. Try to understand some basic facts 
about elected officials: they are not well informed; they have very 
definite biases ; usually toward jobs; they usually find negative action 
is much easier; and there are few political payoffs in education. Thus I 
conclude th^-t the legislature is dependent upon the education establish- 
ment for Iti policy directions. 
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President 

University Consultants, Inc. 

George Nolfi is an independent public policy analyst who is currently 
serving as president of University Consultants, Inc., which he founded. 
He has served as a consultant to and performed studies for a wide 
v&riety of federal and state agencies and numerous private organiza- 
tions on various matters of education and manpower policy • 

Good Reasons for Expanded Public Investment 

Presented here are several perspectives on the problem of financing 
the continued education of adults, plus several policy and program alterna- 
tives for such public investment. There are compelling reasons for public 
subsidy, yet there is a persistent problem in that the perspective adopted 
by educators advocating such funding is too narrow to be convincing. 
Usually, consideration of what already exists (how it is financed and what 
the true gaps are in terms of a need for social policy in public investment) 
is inadequate. Many advocates have not done their homework and appear to 
legislators as engaging in special pleading for their favorite project. 
Modest analysis from a broader social needs perspective reveals several 
facts that make the case for public policy and investment in open learning. 

Educators must alter their current perspective in two ways if the 
case for financing extended learning is to be made. (1) In order to answer 
the sensible, reasonable questions that legislators often raise, and to 
convince them, it is crucial to expand our perspective far broader than the 
traditional degree-granting college sector. We must think more in terms 
of an ''open-learning universe" that includes proprietary schools, employer- 
based training, and so on. (2) Educators must broaden their perspective 
and think in terms of general social needs. The days of arguing the 
intrinsic benefits of education are gone. The payoff from educational 
investments made at the state or federal level, in terms of other social 
problems and needs that exist, must be delineated. 

Public Investment in Open Learning 

Open learning has tremendous potential to assist in future social and 
economic progress in America. Its promise is obvious from the statistics 
of the number of adults returning to school or the excitement of specific 
experiments. It can be the new opportunity for access to education, train- 
ing, and social mobility by disadvantaged groups in society. It can pro- 
vide education for those who missed the chance in their youth and now lack 
not the vvHl but the time, money, self-confidence, or geographic proximity 
for learning. It can provide midcareer retraining for those buffeted by 
technological shifts in the economy. Finally, it can be a force for re- 
vitalizing America's cultural and humanistic traditions and the promise 
for ill citizens to pursue their potential to the maximum. 

Because ope:? learning will have larger social implications, and because 
the realTzation cf its potential will depend on who attends, what they learn, 
and how they study, public policies and investments to shap^e its scope and 
direction must be carefully considered at the federal and state levels. 
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Public policies and investment in open learning research and experimen- 
tation should be derived from social needs to alleviate social dependency, 
improve the manpower skills base, and deal with labor market shifts and 
unemployment. 

The first priority for federal action should be to encourage the exten- 
sion of access to adult open learning for currently underserved clienteles. 
The most striking and troublesome fact about the existing pattern of adult 
open learning is the virtual exclusion' of lower income, occupation, and 
education groups. The evidence is clear that their desire to learn is 
high, as is their willingness to pay, but the responsiveness of the educa- 
tion system has been modest. Barriers such as cost, poor information, 
previous low grades, red tape, lack of transportation, and curricula 
irrelevant to their nonprofessional occupational needs exist. The current 
wave of open learning innovation in the academic community has failed to 
overcome these barriers. Open learning's current clientele is primarily 
adults of higher income, job status, and previous educational attainment. 
Many receive subsidies (e.g., from -employers) or direct salary increments 
exceeding their investment in open learning and hardly need further assis- 
tance. 

Two groups in particular must be reached through new modes of service 
delivery--the ''disadvantaged" and the "second-chance" clienteles. The 
disadvantaged will require expanded programs in remedial education, coun- 
seling, job placement, and financial aid. Second-chance clienteles have 
many skills developed on the job or in noncredit learning settings and need 
certification of skills and means to convert their nontraditional learning 
into credit. The former group is likely to be more costly on a per capita 
basis but constitutes the highest social priority; the latter constitutes 
a cost-effective priority. 

Most innovations by educational entrepreneurs start from the perspec- 
tive of the teaching-learning mode itself rather than from a clear percep- 
tion of client need; as such, they often fail to consider whether this new 
approach will meet the needs of currently underserved clienteles or simply 
of those types of adults already served. 

The current uncoordinated development process driven by the initiatives 
of professional educators might, if unaltered, lead to the following unfor- 
tunate result: not only will an elite group of students receive the best 
education as youths, but it will be the only group that will continue to 
receive upgrading and further learning as adults. The existing system of 
continuing education and open learning is serving selected "elite** clienteles, 
and is thus acting to widen rather than reduce the gap between adults who are 
at the upper end of the socioeconomic scale and those who are at the lower end. 

The second priority should be to ensure that new investments in open 
learning build upon existing resources. A number of formal and nontradi- 
tional options are now available to adults. Enrollments in the "adult 
open learning universe" are at colleges and universities (25 percent), 
proprietary schools (28 percent), on-the-job training or union-based pro- 
grams (27 percent), community classes (13 percent), correspondence classes 
(8 percent), and private centers and instruction (10 percent). Part-time study 
and a consumer-centered "learning market" characterize this open learning uni- 
verse in marked contrast to traditional full-time higher education. Public 
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investment should build upon and strengthen this system in a selective 
fashion, not duplicate or replace it. Many of the characteristics of 
new "nontraditional " open learning initiatives in higher education were 
developed long ago in other sectors. Moreover, most of the contribution 
of traditional higher education has come through extension programs^ with 
the recent high-profile nontraditional innovations accounting for less 
than 1 percent of the total adult open learning activity. 

In practical terms, this means that an investment strategy to expand 
American open learning should be selective, explicit, and cost effective. 
Def4.nitaons of labor market and economic and social goals should be pre- 
ciselydrawn, and policies should be targeted where there is the greatest 
need and opportunity for Iciverage. Research and development should be 
directed at broad social needs (not at esoteric educational innovation 
reflecting the whims of education professionals), and at innovations that 
can be easily disseminated and adapted in a variety of diverse settings. 
Finally, evaluations should be built into each project to ensure that the 
link with social objectives and client needs is made and measured after 
the fact. 

The third priority is to adopt a "consumer's point of view" in de- 
signing open learning. Research and experimentation should be attuned 
to social priorities and client needs rather than the needs and goals of 
institutions and education professionals. Too often, support is given to 
institutions to develop programs, which, in the end, have little relevance 
to the student. The prime focus of strategies to stimulate open learning 
should be on students who need financial aid and on services specifically 
tied to their educational styles and needs. Such an approach will lead to 
institutional diversity and to responsiveness to labor market and economic 
and social dependency needs. 

Whether open learning over time will remain an elitist institution in 
our society, or whether it will effectively serve the wide range of nontradi- 
tional students who need it most, depends primarily on the nature of the 
initiatives undertaken in student subsidy mechanisms, in teaching-learning 
modes and delivery systems, and in educational and career counseling systems 
over the next few years. Such initiatives need not always be dramatic 
or extensive in character. Research indicates that adult learners prefer 
direct student subsidies allowing them to make their own educational decisions 
rather than institutional subsidies to only public institutions. They also 
prefer traditional learning formats (involving meeting with an instructor 
and other students) offered at convenient times and places, and want counsel- 
ing that relates education and careers. 

Policy Issues for Debate 

Equity, efficiency and effectiveness, innovation and diversity, and 
feasibility are four basic areas of concern underlying financing considera- 
tions. How a policy will affect these four concerns depends on decisions 
made about what and who will be subsidized, how the funds will be raised, 
and exactly how they will be distributed and administered. 

Given limited funds, a choice must be made about the allocation of 
those funds to a variety of activities. Should all credit activities be 
funded automatically? How should funds be distributed over noncredit 
activities that may be more related to career needs than certain credit 
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activities? Obviously, some noncredit activities might merit subsidy, 
yet the size of the recreational educational activity in proprietary 
schools and in other organizations shows a high degree of willingness by 
individuals to pay for these types of activities. What about noncollegiate 
activities in various types of providers? Should various ancillary services 
such as counseling be subsidized or placed on a fee basis? Is it necessary 
to invest new capital facilities such as media? 

Consideration of these choices is difficult. How should the potential 
conflict between the funding of full-time versus part-time versus nontradi- 
tional versus noncollegiate activities be dealt with, all of which in 
various ways can contribute to extended learning opportunities for adults? 
What sort of record keeping will be necessary? How influential should 
relative cost be (should the base for funding be the lowest cost that can 
be demonstrated)? Should only job-related activities be funded in those 
areas where there are skilled manpower shortages in the local economy? 
Finally, at what level (remedial to postgraduate) should priority for the 
use of the new funds be placed? 

Answers to these types of questions can only be developed in the context 
of specific situations. Space does not permit a detailed review of the 
conclusions of a comprehensive analysis of these issues in a variety of 
settings. A statewide master plan study for continuing education and non- 
traditional study done in Massachusetts in 1973 by me and Valerie Nelson 
is one reasonably comprehensive analysis of this type. 

The decision about a particular clientele for new public investment can 
be made explicitly or left to whatever patterns of individual ability to 
utilize a given program emerge. If the latter course is taken, the evidence 
is compelling that public subsidy will go primarily to upper middle-class, 
reasonably well-educated, and reasonably high-income adults who^ currently 
dominate the population of continuing education and nontraditional study. 
Such an approach would appear to be contradictory to some of the most 
fundamental considerations of equity of educational opportunity generally 
agreed to. Hence, a more explicit policy description of target clienteles 
is required. 

Several considerations are useful in selecting an appropriate target 
clientele. Who will benefit from the investment and what is the relation 
of individual benefit to larger social benefit? Who will support the 
particular targeted strategy politically (an important consideration when 
one is ready to implement)? Who is willing to pay without subsidy in the 
existing recurrent education market place? What are the facts with respect 
to access in the particular situation (e.g., state or substate region)? 

Depending upon some of the particular financing mechanisms employed, 
different groups in the society can be taxed to raise the funds. Considera- 
tions of the equity of the American tax system aside, there are still signi- 
ficant differences between the alternatives available (e.g., earmarked 
payroll taxes as sources of funds versus general tax revenues). The options 
available for raising the necessary revenue are many, and some are more 
appropriate for certain purposes than others. Educators should quickly 
recognize the appropriateness of arguing for subsidies from general tax 
revenues for adults of lower socioeconomic status, while simultaneously 
recognize that forced savings plans through individual payroll taxes would 
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be more appropriate for more general subsidy arrangements. For any fund- 
raising strategy, possible differential roles of state and federal sources 
should be developed. 

The effect of any particular choice of revenue source on the pattern 
of private investment in recurrent education must rAso be analyzed. If a 
particular policy for raising revenues for public expenditure has the 
effect of curtailing previously existing private investment and no new 
funds are being added to the overall system, it is merely a redistribution. 
If, however, revenue sources are tapped, which will have no effect on the 
existing pattern of private investment, then the aggregate total social 
investment in recurrent education will increase. 

In selecting the method of subsidy, the first consideration should be 
what needs are inherently best met by a particular approach. Certain 
approaches will be more responsive to certain objectives by virtue of 
the particular pattern of incentives and behavior that the approach 
generates. Analysis of the likely behavioral consequences of educational 
investment decision alternatives is often overlooked. 

In addition, there is a series of conceptual complications ranging 
from whether or'hot extended study and open learning for adults should 
be seen as separate and distinct, or whether unique policies for funding 
them should be abandoned and a major restructuring of the entire pattern 
of youth postseco^^dary and adult continuing nontraditional education be 
developed. 

Moreover, given the necessary and desirable flexibility of new types 
of institutional arrangements, new fundfng approaches can be made suffi- 
ciently nonrigid so that they do not bias a particular form of provision 
of educational services. Note, for example, that with t^-f?. FTE (full-time 
equivalent) funding process used as a standard throughval much of higher 
education there are no incentives created for altering thP- production 
-process or teaching-learning mode. The behavioral incentives for everyone 
fn the system are for maintaining the existing production process and simply 
generating increased demand. If institutions were funded on a per-graduate 
basis, for example, the incentives for alternate ways of developing the 
competencies necessary for graduation besides traditional courses would be 
great. Such an approach to funding extended degree programs would have 
advantages over the FTE approach in terms of stimulating diverse teaching 
and assessment patterns. However, it would still be subject to the inherent 
imprecision of any uniform and universal subsidy technique as a policy 
instrument. 

If institutional or supply subsidy is the technique selected, there 
are three choices. Average cost funding may be used through some sort of 
a formula approach such as FTE. Marginal funding of a particular category 
(e.g., unemployed workers, those attending a particular institution, or 
veterans) is also possible, and this permits a fairly precise and efficient 
supply subsidy, provided institutions find the subsidy to be a sufficiently 
great incentive to truly identify and respond to the need of the targeted 
group; that is a big if. Block grants for innovative programs can also be 
used, and these work well when the objectives of the public investment 
correspond exactly to those of the recipient of the block grant. 
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If the alternate strategy of student or demand subsidy is selected, 
at least two approaches are possible. A particular clientele category can 
be provided with a base-level (e.g., average cost) subsidy. Alternatively, 
the target clientele category can be made so narrow that some of the problems of 
average cost funding are avoided. Also, funding level within a category can 
be graduated along several dimensions (for example, the Massachusetts Voucher : 
Proposal is contingent upon income, previous education, and actual cost of 
the educational activity selected and is graduated along all three dimensions;. 

There are problems with both supply and demand subsidy approaches. In 
demand subsidies there is always the risk that some individuals will be 
funded who would have been willing to invest their own money anyway. This 
can be minimized if the target category is precisely drawn. For supply 
subsidy, the universal subsidy approaches are both inequitable and ineffi- 
cient, and even funding at the margin (e.g., by providing a supplemental 
institutional grant for particular types of individuals recruited) is likely 
to be inefficient. This is because there is absolutely no incentive for 
the institution to respond to the particular needs and demands of the 
clientele. There are clear incentives for the institutions to recruit 
members of this clientele and put them into some sort of program to obtain 
the subsidy. Because institutions are stimulated to enroll certain indi- 
viduals does not at all mean that what the institution enrolls them in is 
in the client's best interest. However, note the marked contrast between 
this approach and the alternative of voucher (demand financing) to this 
same group of individuals. Individuals in the latter case have power to 
bargain with the institution, and the institution has been presented with 
a powerful set of incentives to respond to the true needs of this consumer 
in a better fashion than a neighboring institution. 

Hence, for reasons of overall efficiency and for reasons of placing 
before institutions incentives for increased consumer responsiveness, 
demand subsidy approaches hold the most promise. Moreover, the entire 
recurrent education market place operates primarily on a consumer payment 
model. Hence, demand subsidies here (in marked contrast to the traditional 
higher education sector or the traditional elementary-secondary education 
sector), correspond directly to the accustomed pattern of operation. Because 
demand subsidies should be the primary mode of funding, it does not neces- 
-sarily follow that they should be the only mode for all activities. Instruc- 
tional subsidy should be through the demand mode, whereas the provision of 
counseling and ancillary services should best be handled through supply 
subsidy approaches. 

The Current Situation 

The present pattern of financing continuing education, external degrees, 
open learning experiments, and so on, at both state and national levels is 
highly varied, experimental, and mostly circumstantial. Usually it has to 
do with the educational/political environment in a particular state and 
with the particular patterns of advocacy for certain ideas at certain times. 

' The situation is further complicated by a series of imprecise terms- 
adult, continuing, and extension education; nontraditional study; open 
universities; and lifelong learning. (I prefer the term "recurrent education 
because it is broader and more inclusive than the others, and also it is 
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relatively free from the historical biases carried by the others.) This 
multiplicity of terms confuses the discussion and forces one to "compare 
apples and oranges" when comparing different financing approaches and 
practices. 

Increasingly, states are examining closely and attempting to rationalize 
this very complicated, varied, and circumstantial set of financing policies. 
For example, in Massachusetts an Adult Recurrent Education Entitlement 
Voucher Program is under consideration by the legislature (H 1712), while 
Wisconsin recently issued a study suggesting a statutory provision re- 
quiring that three policy criteria be considered for all planning and 
financing of extension or extended study. 

Significantly, the funding criteria advocated in these inquiries are 
not the kinds of criteria typically advocated by educational entrepreneurs 
or innovators in nontraditional education. The Massachusetts Selective 
Entitlement Voucher Bill places top priority on selective funding of low- 
income and previous low-educational .attainment adults to utilize existing 
educational opportunities. For Wisconsin, the three criteria advocated 
were: (1) that public subsidies be provided to meet public or social 
needs, and client fees should be set in recognition of client benefits; 
(2) client ability to pay; and (3) program costs. It is argued that if 
criteria 1 and 3 are uniformly applied, then comparable programs serving 
comparable clientele would have comparable fee charges. The Wisconsin^ . 
report concludes that only when these criteria are combined with an ability- 
to-pay criterion will an equitable policy result. Clearly, such a policy 
does not mean a uniform flat-rate low tuition for continuing education 
courses extended degree study. Stated the Wisconsin study, "implementa- 
tion of a .'.iniform fee rate for continuing education courses (in the public 
sector) would be inequitable' and unfeasible." That is a fundamentally 
important conclusion, reaffirming the rationale behind the Massachusetts 
Voucher Plan, as articulated in 1973, that continuing education should be 
paid for by adults who use it and benefrt from it according to their ability 
to pay. 

Other attempts to devise reasonable means of support for extended, 
part-time, or nontraditional study have included: workload adjustments 
of the FTE formula, distinct comprehensive program support, a service 
supplement, enrollment quotas, and professional workload measures. 

A recent study conducted by the Berkeley Center for Research and 
Development of Higher Education specifically of extended degrees, noted, 
"public support for operating costs was limited, although there was 
variation in approach afnong the categories. Only one of the four public 
institutions using the extended-campus approach received significant 
state aid for its extended degree programs. Only two of the institutions 
in the liberal studies/adult degree category are public and their programs 
received about 30 percent of their support from state appropriations. On 
the other hand, all public institutions in the individualized study category 
received substantial government funds." 

The problem of funding of noncredit activity is also being addressed 
in many states. Such funding is highly varied, with some states (e.g., 
Georgia) funding noncredit activity on a continuing education unit basis. 
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some states funding it only in certain institutions through general 
institutional subsidies, and so forth. 

A fundamental issue is involved here because obviously some noncredit 
activity is more related to certain social objectives (e.g., employing 
people who are out of jobs) than is some credit activity (which may be 
taken for purely recreational purposes by a person who is virtually free 
of major social problems). Hence, the credit-noncredi t distinction in 
funding, while often used, is extremely troublesome in terms of social 
.policy and public investment considerations. A different categorization 
of activity will have to be developed. 

The California Department of Finance noted in a 1976 report that "there 
is no evidence that the state must provide recreational courses in order to 
insure a literate and productive society. While these courses are un- 
deniably enjoyable, they must be considered optional, not essential public 
programs." The report then described what the cost avoidance would be if 
the state stopped subsidizing recreational types of educational activities. 

While not explicitly stated in this report, the logic behind the con- 
clusion is clear and applicable to most states. Most people enrolled in 
noncredit recreational and personal growth courses tend to be upper middle- 
class in terms of job status, educational attainment, and income. It is 
very diffv:ult to justify tax'i the population at large to provide a 
gen<^ral subsidy for recreational pursuits of that particular group in 
American society. That is the logic behind the curtailment of Such expendi- 
tures and it is sensible. A subsidy policy must be derived in a different 
vvay. 

Options for Public Policy and Investment 

There are basically three strategies for public investment in extended 
study (or more broadly recurrent education); demand subsidies to clientele 
(the consumers); supply subsidies to the providers of educational services; 
or block purchase of service arrangements for services needed to solve 
social problems (e.g., drug abuse funds and law enforcement education funds). 
One can subsidize the demand side of the equation, the supply side, or 
selective activities. 

Regardless of which subsidy strategy is selected, there are five 
trade-offs which immediately have to be made (whether in the analysis 
presented by educators in justifying their funds or in the questions of 
publ^"c officials). (1) Either more students are ass'isted to sti5C*y '?n a 
part-time basis or fewer students are assisted on a full-time baf::s. oiven 
a limited amount of funds. (2) Either limited resources are diffiuotd over 
all segments of the population through a universal entitlement such as a 
flat FTE subsidy or a low-tuition arrangement, or they are focused in a 
way that targets public investment on those people and those specific 
activities that need it the most and that will yield the highest social 
rate of return. (3) Either public funds are used in a manner that re- 
places existing private investment or so as to leverage, supplement, and 
encourage private investment. (7ne manpower programs in the 1960s pro- 
vide evidence that some of that money from the MDTA Act in 1963 went into 
supporting training activities that companies would have paid for regardless 
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because they needed the skilled manpower.) (4) Either the funds are 
diffused over a brgad range of totally discretionary activities or they 
are focused on certain activities (e.g., a job-related criterion) that 
are deemed to be most important in terms of current social needs. 
(5) Either more people are assisted with instructional subsidies only 
or many fewer are provided with income stipends. Various proposals 
made for the financing of extended study and open learning opportuni- 
ties for adults will reflect different positions (whether impl icit or 
explicit) on these trade-offs. 

The following are mechanisms by which public investment can be made: 

t Selective entitlement vouchers for target clienteles having 
high social priority 

• Universal entitlements 

• Incentive tax credits for individuals and employers 

• Block purchase of educational services and programs of various 
types by specific groups for various purposes, such purchases 
being from the variety of providers within the adult open 
learning niverse 

• "Bank" or trust fund approaches involving voluntary or forced 
savings, and credit schemes such as contingent loans 

• Subsidies to individuals by employers, unions, and the military 
for the purchase of educational" services 

• Long-term general institutional subsidies to vr^rious types of 
open learning service providers 

• Financing staff positions 

• Financing programs 

• Extension of formula funding to part-time ind noncredit activities 
and development of new fomulas 

• "Venture" financing of specific innovations 

• Incentive grants 

• Subsidizing specific auxiliary services such as information and 
counsel ing 

In short, a bewildering array of mechanisms can be applied. In any 
particular instance, when trying to justify funding for a particular 
initiative, systematic thinking through of those mechanises and selection 
of the type of mechanism that is most suited to make the proposed activity 
Pe^"L .^ive to larger social purposes is necessary but is seldom done. The 
Aqi ■ > -lerurrent Education Entitlement Voucher Program in Massachus^'tU^ re- 
suVi . from precisely that sort of analysis. 

Criteria for an effective and efficient national or state poncy for 
investment in extended learning opportunities for adults and for selecting 
an optimal financing mechansim: Appropriate subsidy mechanisn^s shculd be 
derived from the particular characteristics of the continuing education 
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system and of the adult clientele. An appropriate mechanism will have 
the following chai'acteristics: Mature adults should receive a subsidy 
in a planner that permits them to make their own decisions about how they 
want to pursue their education. Adults (particularly disadvantaged adults) 
must be provided with adequate information to permit them to make intelli- 
gent: decisions.' The recurrent and continuing education system pre.>ently 
operates almost entirely; in a market mode, and hence the natural responsive 
ness of that systtiii to the needs of adults will be enhanced through the 
provision c,^ demand subsidies directly to adult consumers. 

Based on four basic concerns of equity, efficiency, Innovation and 
diversity, and feasibility mentioned earlier, six criteria for public 
investment in extended study can be articulated. 

1. Given the jurrent fiscal imperatives and the competition for 
resources from many worthy causes, particular care should be taken to 
b'jild upon agencies that already exist and not simply duplicate existing 
services. 

2. Public policies and investment strategies should be selective 

so as to precisely address those social needs that private investment and 
the recurrent education system are not spontanci^siy meeting on their own. 
Financial aid for adults over 25, of low income and with previous educa- 
tion, and provision of information and counseling services ar-e the main 
needs. 

3. Public policy and investment should deal first with those problems 
having the greatest social priority ar\d that are manageable in their dimen- 
sions. Hence, the ^irst purpose of adult educational entitlements should 
not be the refonn nlylh-^r education, but rather the provision of the 
expanded equality of .educational opportunity. Much discussiG^^^ of entitle- 
ment confuses these 'objectives. This is a manageable probioni that can be 
isolated and treate'j with a specifically tailored solution. 

Thus, while higher education reform, or indeed the refom of the 
financing of ths entire system of education in the country, may be desirabl 
in the long run, large general entitlement proposals that are advocateH 
primarily from that perspective miss the oo1nt in terms of social need. 
Most of the proposals made have not been developed to the point of an 
operational desiyri that can be iinplemented. Most can be shown to be 
clearly recres^rive, and none deal adequately with the differential access 
problem for adults =vith previous low education and income. While education 
is good for its own sake, new expenditures to provide ':'.dult educational 
entitlement should be directed first at contributiiig co the solution of 
various socoeconomic problems faced by ^;.-ecific ddult groups. Assisting 
those who are sociaMy dependent in d^ivelopinn ^c»lf-sustaining skills, as^ 
well as assisting those who lack economically viable skills and job mobilic 
to develop those skills and thereby participate in th2 labor fores, will 
yield a higher social return. 

4. Care must f:e taken so that new public investment will supplement, 
and not supplant, existing private expenditures. A vast private investment 
is made daily in recurrent education. Hence, a serious problem with univer 
sal educational entitlements or flat-rate low tuition subsidies for adult 
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recurrent education is simply providing public fund*^. to replace private 
investment that already exists (recall tiie exan^ple of manpower programs 
in the 1960s). Further, the public investment made should be made in a 
manner so as to increase tie option^ of cho:cH of individuals beyond those 
options of choice already rrjade ^vevHab^G by private investment. 

5. Care must be taken to p^'eserve and strengthen the "learning 
market" character of the Am-ir^'an recurrent education system. This is 
essential so that the vltalUy that spnnte»;80usly built this consumer 
respo:isive "alternative" educational syste;:. in vrhich millions of citizens 
are participa.ting is preserved. The best way lo do that is by the Sub- 
sidy of the cons.'jmers--the subsidy of demand rather than the subsidy of 
supply. A selective entitlement voucher plan Suxh as that proposed in 
Massachusetts accomplishes this. 

6. A state or federal program of educational entitlements fo> adults 
^hould be simply administered (e.g., in a manner such as that detailed in 
the Qesign documents for the Adult Recurrent Education Entitlement Voucher 
bill pending in the Massachusetts legislature). 

In addition to problems identified earlier, there are some additional 
complications that characterize the financing of extended study. First, 
many of ihe formula-planning approaches (such as FTE, the Georgia continuing 
education unit approach, or the Wisconsin workload approach) have weaknesses 
resulting from their imprecision as policy instruments. They are not suffi« 
ciently discriminating to accomplish the precise social objectives that 
characterize the needed selective public intervention in the recurrent 
education system. Moreover, all tend to homogenize the approaches to the 
prod!:c. ion arid delivery of educational services. Educators are often 
troubled by the necessity to justify nontraditional programs in traditional 
FTE-formu'Ja funding approaches. These pressures inhibit greater diversity. 

Second, the stakes, .costs , and benefits in expanding adult learning 
opportunities are very high. This activity should have a substantial claim 
on public resources. It is difficult to explicitly assign the costs and 
benefits in a sufficiently simple fashion to present the case adequately. 
However, it is not entirely necessary to adopt the cost benefit rationale 
approach. The main utility of such approaches is in choosing between 
alternative supply subsidy or purchase of service arrangements. To some 
extent, the question can be bypassed by adopting a market approach that 
decentralizes the cost benefit investment decision to individual decision 
makers rather than a public agency. Hence, overall cost benefit analysis 
becomes less important, and reasonably informed individuals are assumed to 
make sound investment decisions in terms of their own education, particularly 
if they are adults and are give^^ a certain amount of counseling. For example, 
for many adults, it is quite clear what particular educational skills would 
enable them to advance in their career. This is another reason why demand 
subsidy has many inherent advantages in recurrent education. 

Third, decisions about the amount of public resources to be invested 
must depend to some extent on the perceived demand and need, yet there is 
great dispute among analysts about t -e demand. Some contend that there is 
a great unmet demand for adult extended learning opportunity. Moreover, 
analyses show that many of the new extended degree programs are serving 
upper middle-class clienteles, and while the demand appears the greatest 
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(in social terms) among low-socioeconomic groups, relatively little of 
the current wave of innovation in extended study is meeting these needs. 

But there are also analysts who contend that the anticipated demand 
will never be realized. In a 1976 article in Change , Herbert London 
contended that the external degree program of the University of California 
was ended since the anticipated interest in it never materialized. A 
similar contention has been made about an extensive program for educa- 
tional opportunities for the elderly in New York State. 

No definitive answer to the question is possible, but the weight of 
evidence lies in the direction of substantial latent demand for expanded 
learning opportunities for adults. Generalized aggregate discussions 
about this demand are insufficient, as it is highly multifaceted and as 
it is responsive in a highly selective fashion to different types of 
initiatives. 

A fourth Lv.Tiplication is illustrated by the problem of benefits 
assessment. In the area of educational technology, for example, research 
clearly indicates that there is no significant difference in cognitive 
outcomes as a function of mediated or traditional modes of instruction. 
Rationally, therefore, the focus for comparison should be on cost and on 
the issue of real increases in productivity. However, educators demonstrate 
a strong disposition for higher cost video techniques rather than lower cost 
audio and other mediated forms of instruction. A clear trade-off exists 
between high-cost and low-cost approaches to the uses of educational tech- 
nology. 

In addition, the benefits of education are both cognitive and noncogni- 
tive, and there is some evidence that the noncognitive results may be the 
most significant. However, in much of the extended study movement, the^ 
focus is on the cognitive outcomes alone?. Virtually the entire discussion 
of equivalency rests on the cognitive jutcomes. Another way of interpreting 
this argument is to see it as a statement by educators that the noncognitive 
outcomes are in fact not as important as has beeii argued. If it is the 
competencies attained in cognitive term.s, rather Lh::n the process through^ 
which one has gone, that is important, then what has happened to the implied 
importance of spending four years of time in a particular setting, an impor- 
tance based on the presumption of highly valuable noncognitive outcomes? 

A final crucial point is that the extended stuciy movement in America 
has not adequately addressed the dual concerns of clientele and of cost 
advantage. Many initiatives are serving the same types of clientele who 
are already receiving adequate service, and few initiatives are truly 
directed at lowering the cost of the educational process. These two items 
must be high on the agenda of the extended study movement in the future. 

Reconmendations 

Considering the rationale for public support and t.'ie criteria for an 
effective, efficient policy suggested above, I believe that public policy 
should be that continuing education should be paid for by the individuals 
who benefit from it according to their ability to pay. Low-income, low 
previous education adults, however, should be snbKidlzed, for they are not 
able to pay and society will benefit in the Ion; run from their education. 
These a>^e from specific immediate needs for public policy and investment. 
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Extended Degree Programs--P<-rt of a Larger 
Picture of Continuing Education 



Balph D. Mills and Chu.r'leo Steens2a?:d 



The presenters in this session examined the rv^lationship of extended 
degree programs to the educational services offered through continuing 
or adult education. They focused on service to the student as the 
''consumer of education." In addition, they identifiee^ problems related 
to extended degree programs and proposed tentative solutions. 



Ralph D. Mills 

State University Dean 

of Continuing Education 
California State University and Colleges 

Ralph Mills has administrative responsibility for developing and 
for providing leadership in the areas of extension, summer session, 
and programs contributing to lifelong learning, and for providing 
overall coordination of these programs at the 19 campuses of the 
California State University and Colleges system. He also has various 
other responsibilities related to continuing education. 

The changing needs of our society have placed considerable stress 
upon all institutions, including institutions of higher education. The 
univ^^s^ty is being called upon to be more responsive to the requirements 
of today. Yet, by tradition and by reputation, the university, like most 
other institutions, is slow to accommodate change. Even when change comes 
slowly, many academicians are not altogether comfortable with it. 

Concerning the evolution of the university from its beginnings, 
Clark Kerr made the following observation: 

The university started as a single community--a 
community of masters and students. It may even be 
said to nave had a soul in the sense of a central 
animating principle. Today the large American 
university is, rather, a whole series of cormiunities 
and activities held together by a common name, a common 
governing board, and related purposes. This great 
transformation is regretted by some, accepted' by 
many, gloried in, as yet, by few. 

Although the university has changed since its medieval beginnings, 
still these changes have not much affected the university's basic sense 
of purpose or the way it conducts its basic business. These have not 
changed much in the last half-mil lenium. Its governing board, admini- 
stration, faculty, and curricula remain dedicated to providing degree- 
earning opportunities primarily for younger adults. These opportunities 
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are still, as they have been for centuries, available primarily to those 
who are able to come to the university's traditional place of business— 
the campus— during the university's traditional business hours (as defined 
by class schedules and academic calendars). 

In recent years, however, the university has been under growing 
pressure to provide degree-earning opportunities in places and at times 
more convenient for older adults. These individuals felt the need for 
such opportunities. But they found it inconvenient or impossible to do 
business with the university in the traditional manner. And the American 
university, bound by traditional attitudes and assumptions about how it 
conducts its business, has not been uniformly responsive to the call for 
extended degree programs. There have been exceptions, however. Some, 
university leaders--boards, administrators, and faculty--have recognized 
the need to redesign and revitalize the university to make it more accessi- 
ble and more responsive to the changing educational needs of oociety. They 
have acted creatively to overcome traditional resistance to changG--with 
something more than glacial speed. A particularly good example of this 
process in action is afforded by the development of the External Degree 
program of the California State University and Colleges (CSUC) , which 
constitutes one of the largest educational bureaucracies in the world. 
At the same time, this example will illustrate how CSUC's Continuing 
Education program served as the policy instrument for extending degree- 
earning opportunities beyond the campus into the community and for expanding 
the traditional concept of the university. 

This process began in January 1971 when Chancellor Dumke sought and 
received the endorsement of the Board of Trustees for his proposal to 
effect fundamental changes in the (then) California State Colleges' approach 
to higher education. In his statement to the Board, the chancellor spoke of 
the need to provide "degree opportunities for substantial numbers of studeriLs 
other than through an on-campus program for students in residence--students 
whom under our present rigid systems, we cannot hope to serve." The chancel- 
lor took a significant step toward this objective in April 1971 when he 
established a Commission on External Degree Programs. He charged the 
commission to advise him on how degree-earning opportunities might be made 
available to stucfenis not being served by traditional on-campus programs. 
Appointed to tN^ comin'ssion were two of the system's 19 campus presidents 
(one of whom waS designated chairman), 2 representatives of the chancellor's 
staff, and 2 f^iciylty rnembers nominated by the Executive Committee of the 
Systemwide Academic Senate. There was no conscious effort to include 
representatives of continuing education among the original appointments. 
(Though I was among those originally appointed, and was, at that tm^', 
dean for Continuing Education at California State University, Chico, I 
was nominated by the Senate's Executive Coimittee to represent faculty, 
not by continuing education.) 

The commission's recommendation that continuing education be assigned 
responsibility for extending the university's degree programs came about 
only after all the available options had been explored and, for one reason 
or another, the .others had been eliminated. State funding was not available 
to underwrite the cost of a new special purpose institution, or even a new 
adninistrative unit to oversee the development of an extended degree program. 
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Nor were funds available for such purposes from federal agencies or private 
foundations. Regular campus courses could not be offered in off-campus 
locations. At that time, board policy prohibited the offering of state- 
supported instruction off campus for the benefit of off -campus students. 
The only vehicles available for the delivery of an external degree pro- 
gram were the self-supporting extension and summer session courses admini- 
stered through the Continuing Education program. Two additional points 
favoring the designation of continuing education as the administrative 
vehicle for external degree programs were: (1) the existence of a System- 
wide Continuing Education Program Development Fund, and (2) the absence of 
any other visible source of operating funds for the Commission on External 
Degree Programs. Hence, by the process of elimination, the commission 
arrived at the following recommendation: continuing education should 
become the delivery vehicle for external degree programs. 

To provide more effective communication with the campus deans of 
Continuing Education, a second dean was appointed to the commission. The 
commission was provided ah operating budget from the Systemwide Continuing 
Education Program Development Fund, and an exticutive secretary was hired 
to provide the commission with staff support. Immediately, we began to 
consider possible barriers to the implementation of external degree pro- 
grams through continuing education. 

We soon determined that if CSUC were going to have an external degree 
program, it would be necessary to accomplish the following objectives: 
(1) remove academic policy barriers to external degree program development 
and delivery, (2) establish greater fiscal flexibility within continuing 
education to accommodate external degree program operations, (3) establish 
policies and procedures to guarantee the academic quality of external 
degree programs, and (4) gain acceptance for the external degree program 
concept among campus administrators and faculty. These objectives were 
interrelating and overlapping, and we recognized that we would have to 
pursue them concurrently. Nevertheless, these objectives and others were 
realized, for the most part, in the period between July 1971 and March 1972, 

The objective that dominated much— perhaps most--of the commission's 
attention in the earliest months of operation was to alleviate campus and 
faculty concerns about the concept of the extended degree. Those campuses 
that were faced with the fear, or the fact, of declining enrollments in 
on-campus programs were particularly concerned. They wanted no competition 
for the available students. Some faculty saw in the self-supporting external 
degree program a plot to introduce tuition into the regular program--through 
the back door. Still others were genuinely concerned about whether the 
quality of academic programs could be meintained in off-campus locations 
on a self-supporting basis. The commission quickly developed a healthy 
sensitivity to thesa concerns and began to provide responses. 

To gain even better contact with the grass roots, we decided to hold 
open two-day meetings on a different campus each month, to announce these 
meetings in advance, and to devote part of each meeting to open discussions 
with campus administrators and faculty. The commission was undaunted by 
the fact that 19 months would be required to complete its grand tour of the 
system's 19 campuses. Efforts were made to be responsive to campus and 
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faculty concerns and to keep faculty and administrators at all levels as 
fully informed as possible. Commissioners, individually and together, 
attended campus Academic Senate meetings, meetings of the Systemwide 
Academic Senate, statewide meetings of the deans of Continuing Education 
and meetings of the chancellor's Council of Presidents. 

Finally, in the event that some bases were not being touched, we 
developed extensive systemwide mailing lists for our meeting agendas and 
minutes. At one time, the commission was accused, somewhat facetiously, 
of running a more effective paper mill than the system's central office. 
These efforts played a significant role in allaying concerns about the 
concept of the external degree and the role continuing education would 
play in administering the program. In the ineantime, we were recommending 
policy changes designed to give continuing education the flexibility to 
carry out its external degree program mission. 

Among the problems in continuing education were system regulations 
limiting the number of units earned in the Extension Degree program that 
could be used to satisfy degree requirements: not more than 24 semester 
units could be used in a baccalaureate program and not more than 6 semester 
units in a master's program. On the basis of the commission's recommendation 
the chancellor sought and received trustee authorization to exclude credits 
earned in extension courses offered in external degree programs from these 
limitations. A second defect in continuing education had to do with exten- 
sion course fees, then established annually by the board. We recognized 
that, if the academic quality of the external degree program was to be 
assured, it would be necessary to charge higher fees than were usually 
charged for extension courses, and in addition, other types of fees, such 
as the application for admission fee. The additional revenues generated 
by the higher fees would be utilized in a variety of ways. To make it 
possible for regular faculty to teach in external degree programs as part 
of their normal 12-semester unit teaching load, continuing education would 
have to reimburse the campus' general fund budget for the faculty member's 
time. Each external program would need a paid coordinator, and student and 
academic support services would have co be provided for off-campus students 
and paid for from program revenues. 

Appropriate recommendations were presented to the chancellor and through 
him to the trustees. The trustees reacted by delegating to the chancellor 
authority to establish fees, as necessary, to ensure the fiscal viability 
and academic quality " ' tnese new programs. Another of Continuing Education' 
defects was thus r* . K At the same time we were trying to remove old 
policy barriers, w... ,si(tre bjsily drafting some new policies and procedures. 
These were designe/J tc ensure the academic quality of external degree pro- 
grams and to provide guidance for campuses desiring to develop program 
proposals. 

As these policies and procedures were developed, they were reviewed 
with the Systemwide Academic Senate and the chancellor's Council of Presi- 
dents, before being presented to the chancellor for staff review and final 
approval. In summer 1972, these policies and procedures were put into a 
single document and issued by the chancellor's office as the Manual of 
Policies and Procedures for Preparation of Proposals and of External Degree 
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Programs . The original issue contained "everything anyone in the Cali- 
fornia State University and Colleges ever wanted to know about external 
degree programs, but was afraid to ask." Between its covers was the 
following description: 

A description of procedures the Commission would use in 
acting on proposals for external degree programs; criteria 
by which the proposals would be judged; guidelines for 
implementation of Trustee regulations on fees, residence 
credit, and establishment of new majors; a catalog of 
possible categories or models of feasible external degree 
programs; evaluation guidelines; general information; and 
an example of a proposal for an external degree program 
which the Commission already had approved. 

Because space prohibits a detailed review of the manual's contents, 
I will mention a few requirements that have established the character of 
the external degree programs offered by the California State University 
and Colleges System: 

1. Instruction is offered only at upper division or graduate levels. 
It is felt that California's extensive network of community 
colleges provides almost universal access to lower division 
instruction. 

2. All programs are proposed and approved for a pilot period. 

3. All proposals are developed and approved through established 
campus procedures and presented (in person) by campus personnel 
to the Commission for its review and recommendation to the 
chancellor. 

4. Regular faculty of the campus provide instruction in the program 
and are responsible for the maintenance of program quality. Use 
of adjunct or part-time faculty must be approved in accordance 
with established campus procedures. 

5. Each program proposal has an evaluation component and a program 
evaluator not otherwise involved with the program. An annual 
evaluation report is submitted to the Commission for its review 
and comment. 

6. The program proposal provides information concerning the need 
for the program, where the program will be offered, the proposed 
course of study, steps taken to ensure academic quality, faculty 
utilization, proposed program fees, and the program budget. 

Because external programs are self-supporting, they can be impleniented 
without respect to the availability of state funding. This is not the case 
with regular on-campus progress. The funds required to support regular 
programs must be asked for by the trustees in their annual budget request 
to the governor. The regular academic master planning process requires 
that the trustees approve all new degree programs. To facilitate implementa- 
tion of self-supporting degree programs, the trustees authorized Chancellor 
Dumke to approve them. This change has been particularly significant. It 
has made possible in most cases a response to identified degree program 
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needs in a timely fashion; and provision of a degree opportunity for 
May Ann Applebaum and for D. David Glystermyer , as well as "estimated 
enrollments." 

With some of its faults removed, how has continuing education 
responded to its new mission? One program was operating in 1971-1972— 
a bachelor's program in public administration, offered by CSU, Chico, 
in Redding, a city 75 miles north of the campus. About 35 students 
were enrolled. By fall 1975, the system enrolled 3,733 students in 41 
external degree programs. These programs were being offered in urban and 
rural communities by 13 of the system's 19 campuses. Three additional 
campuses were cooperating in the delivery of programs offered by sister 
Cuuipuses. The Consortium of the California State University and Colleges, 
the system's newest and most recently accredited degree-granting entity, 
offered six degree programs in 29 locations throughout the state. Degree 
programs in 17 major academic areas are available to students who, for 
whatever reasons, are unable to participate in regular, on-campus programs. 
And in 1976-1977, if predictions hold, ' .c number of external degree pro- 
grams offered by the system will gr- 50, and some of those continuing 
in operation will serve additional. .a^nts. 

But program totals and enrollment figures, alone, say little about 
how well continuing education has responded to its new responsibilities. 
What about student reactions? What about the faculty view of these pro- 
grams, about which they once harbored significant doubts? The follov/ing 
statement represents a distillation of the annual reports provided to the 
Commission on External Degree Programs by individual program evaluators. 
It is taken from the annual report on the evaluation of pilot external 
degree programs presented to the Board of Trustees in May 1976: 

Generally, students are pleased with these programs and 
the opportunities afforded to continue their education. 
They are laudatory in their comments on the quality of 
instruction, the scheduling and location of classes. 
They generally evaluated their learning experiences at 
levels similar to, or higher than, that of students in 
similar on-campus programs. There was no significant 
difference between their academic performance and that 
of students in comparable on-campus programs (as 
measured by course grades and GPA's). The graduation 
requirements for external degree programs are as strin- 
gent as for on-campus programs. And 95 percent of all 
students enrolled are working toward degrees. 

The following statement about faculty attitudes is taken from the 
same sources: 

Faculty and staff associated with pilot external degree 
programs consider the quality of these programs and the 
students to be comparable to that of on-campus programs. 
In many cases they consider students in external degree 
programs to be harder working and more determined than 
students in on-campus programs- Many of the faculty who 
have taught classes in external degree programs have 
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stated a preference for teaching there, largely because 
^^f the more mature and experienced student body. Several 
of them have expressed the view that their teaching in 
other courses has been improved because of their exper- 
ience in external degree program classes. 

Since 1971, and without the benefit of state support, continuing 
education has been demonstrating that degree programs of high quality 
can be delivered in off-campus locations. This demonstration has been 
persuasive with the faculty, the .administration, and the Board of Trustees. 
In May 1973, the board authorized establishment of the Consortium of the 
California State University and Colleges as a separate degree-granting 
entity of the system. The consortium was charged with utilizing the com- 
bined resources of the system to offer degree programs on a regional and 
statewide basis. Its purpose was to meet the educational needs of students 
not being served by the programs offered by the individual campuses. 

As early as March 1974, the board relaxed its prohibition against 
state-supported off-campus instruction and permitted a limited number of 
courses to be offered experimentally. In July 1975, the board took 
another significant step toward a new policy in this area. It established 
the Trustees' Task Force on Off-Campus Instruction to review its existing 
policy and all related issues and to report its findings and recommendations 
to the board. It is worth noting that this task force had among its 
members representatives of all the constituencies within the academic 
community. The report of the task force was submitted to the board in 
September- 1975. In succeeding months, the problems, ^issues, and recommen- 
dations reflected in this report were subjected to further study. Finally, 
in May 1976, the board adopted a resolution which, in effect, endorsed the 
basic recommendations of its task force. In adopting this resolution, the 
board endorsed the offering of a state-supported, degree-oriented instruc- 
tion in off-campus loccitions, with the understanding that the academic 
standards of the system would be maintained and that adequate budgetary 
resources would be available for the support of such offerings. Further, 
the board requested the chancellor to "review current and possible future 
off-campus instructional activity and develop appropriate funding alterna- 
tives** for its consideration in connection with future budgets of CSUC. 

About five and one-half years elapsed between January 1971 when the 
chancellor called for expanded access to degree-earning opportunities in 
off-campus locations, and May 1976 when the Board of Trustees adopted a 
resolution making the concept of the expanded university systemwide policy. 
In the future, the CSUC system will provide degree-oriented instruction 
off campus as well as on campus. The time and place of such instruction 
will no longer be determined exclusively by university tradition and custom; 
now the needs and circumstances of off-campus students will be taken into 
account. This change is fundamental. It was accomplished, with minor 
exceptions, without financial support from either state, federal, or private 
foundation sources. This was possible because the system was able to call 
upon the financial resources and the administrative expertise of its own 
self-supporting continuing education programs. But the existence of these 
resources provided only the means for effecting this change. In the final 
analysis, tne change was accomplished because the leadership of the system— 
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as represented by the board, by campus and systemwide administrators and 
by the faculty--was responsive to the call for change. They were willing 
to cooperate in the effort to determine whether degree programs could be 
delivered effectively in off-campus locations. 

I want to stress two points before I conclude. The first is that, by 
embracing the concept of the expanded university, CSUC demonstrates that 
the American university, however large or complex, can.be responsive to 
the changing educational needs of society. This demonstrates, also, that 
the process of institutional change requires those responsible for the 
broad aims and policies of the university to provide effective leadership. 
The second point is that the CSUC program of continuing education has 
experienced little difficulty in carrying out its mandate to make degree- 
earning opportunities more accessible to students not being served by 
traditional on-campus programs. This is because of the difference in the 
way the university and the university's continuing education program have 
defined their primary business, at least operationally. 

The traditional university narrowly defines its business as being to 
provide on-campus instruction leading to undergraduate or graduate degrees. 
When the student leaves campus vn'th a degree in hand, the basic business 
transaction between the student and the traditional university is complete. 
Educating the individual beyond the degree, to the extent that this is 
recognized as the business of the university at all, has traditionally been 
regarded as a'subculture within the university community. Like the auto- 
mobile industry, the traditional university is dedicated almost exclusively 
to turning out a product. Neither has demonstrated much interest in 
"servicing" its "product" once it leaves the "plant." 

Ironically, while demand for campus-based degree programs is declining, 
demand for the educational resources available in the traditional university 
is growing significantly. This is due, in part, to the declining "half-life" 
of many professional and technical degrees held by university graduates. The 
typical continuing education program defines its business rather broadly. 
Its business is to provide students access to the educational resources of 
the university at a time, and in a place and manner most responsive to 
student needs and circumstances. Thus, the extended degree program fits 
naturally into the total spectrum of university resources delivered to 
students through continuing education. It adds to continuing education's 
capacity to respond to student need for access to a degree-earning oppor- 
tunity. When the traditional university makes the decision to conduct its 
business in off-campus locations, it takes a significant step toward 
broadening the definition of its business in terms well understood by 
the e involved in continuing education. 
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Charles Steensland 

Program Coordinator 

Region VIII, Human Resources 

Management Program 
University of Utah 

Charles Steensland has had extensive experience in manpower programs. 
He has held administrative and teaching positions in education at all 
levels, elementary through graduate. 

The State of Washington Council on Higher Education has defined the 
external or extended degree programs as "a series of educational experiences 
possessing all of the following characteristics: (1) meets the needs of 
persons who are unable or unwilling to spend extensive time on campus; 
(2) most learning occurs in locations geographically external to the major 
portion of the campus facilities; (3) designed to meet one or more of the 
following objectives: degree, license, diploma, certification, or attain- 
ment of specified program goals; and (4) integrated program of generally 
12 credit hours or more." The Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education at the University of California has defined the extended degree 
program as "a degree program with policies and procedures which enhance its 
convenience and appeal and with content of interest to students who are 
usually beyond what has been considered the conventional college age." 
Regardless of the terminology used, the challenge — as I see it— is to take 
educational programs to the consumer of education and provide flexible 
programs designed to meet individual needs. 

Region VIII"-Model Educational Programs 

The University of Utah Human Resources Institute is under contract 
with the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) to research and design model educational programs in Human Resource 
Management (HPi^). The programs will be designed to serve all ETA-funded 
employees in the Region VIII states of Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South^'Dakota, Wyoming, and Utah. These states are all rural in nature 
and share the common problem of a large geographic area and sparse popu- 
lation. ' 

The\programs are to be designed to offer external alternative education 
opportunities throughout the Region VIII states. Credit will be offered 
for experiential learning, independent study, extension courses, self- 
paced instruction, multimedia courses, correspondence, regional training 
center seminars and workshops, credit be exam, and group study. A consor- 
tium of Region VIII higher education institutions will be developed to 
offer a flexible curriculum with a variety of educational alternatives. 
Key institutions have been identified in each state to allow students to 
receive the HRM bachelor's degree in the state that they live in. The 
curricular design will use the existing core curriculum and approved degree 
programs with selected courses leading to a degree in HRM. 

Region VIII--State Survey on the Relationship of Extended 
Degree Programs to Adult and Conti nu ing Education 

Prior to the WICHE conference on extended degrees, the following 
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questions were asked concerning the relationship of extended degree pro- 
grams to existing programs in adult and continuing education. The ques- 
tions were directed to the director or administrator of the adult educa- 
tion program in major universities throughout the Region VIII states. 

1. Should extended degree programs be considered primarily a func- 
tion of continuing education? 

2. Are there valid arguments for operating extended degree programs 
through other than the continuing education function of institutions? 

3. What are optimum relationships between extended degree programs 
and other types of special educational services frequently provided 
through continuing education operations? 

4. What are ov would be optimal relationships among cont-^'^uing 
education, the standard on campus in class instructional operation, and 
extended degree programs? 

5. Do clients tend to see a difference between extender degree 
programs and other types of continuing education services? 

I have summarized the responses to each of these questions on a 
statewide basis. The objective of the survey was to establish what 
relationships exist between adult education and extended degree programs, 
what could be done to improve the relationship, and how clients perceive 
extended degree programs. 

Colorado 

Colorado offers an extensive variety of extendeo degree programs 
throughout the state and around the world.. Extended degree programs are 
available from the associate in arts to the doctorate level. The five 
issues in summary form listed above describe some of the existing programs 
and questions related to extended degree programs. 

Question 1 . The continuing education role should be to coordinate, 
keep records, and make arrangements for logistical coordination of extended 
degree programs. The academic college role is to instruct, advise students, 
and control content or curriculum in extended degree programs. 

Question 2 . The arguments for academic involvement are concerned with 
quality programs, nigh standards, content specialists, and ability to advise 
students. 

Question 3 . The best relationship would provide for coordination and 
communication between adult and continuing education and extended degree 
pr*ograms. 

Question 4 . In addition to concerns expressed in the third question, 
a special need exists for adult counselors to work with continuing education 
students. Many adult students are concerned with midcareer change, career 
information, and job opportunities following graduation. 

Question 5 . Students enrolled in extended degree programs want the 
same quality and degree status offered in regular degree programs. Regular 
credit is preferred to extension credit. 
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Montana 

Questio n 1. Montana ha.^. just begun its first extended degree program 
in public aa'mini strati on. The program is offered through the academic 
departments involved in granting the degree. 

Question 2. At present, only credit classes are offered through 
cortinuing^education. No provision has been made to offer extended degree 
programs through continuing education. 

Question 3 . No experience on whic^ le an opinion at this time. 

Question 4 . No data on which to b opinion. 

Question 5. Not applicable at this time. 

North Dakota 

Question 1 . The extended degree programs in North Dakota are currently 
offered through -iie college directly- involved. A recommendation has been 
proposed to have the continuing education depart-^ent assume responsibility 
for budget, registration, and logistical support for extended degree programs. 

Question 2 . Valid arguments could be made to support a. stronger role 
for the academic college or the continuing education department. The de- 
cision to offer centralized or decentralized services is basically an 
instit?.<tional decision. 

Q uestion 3. The external degree should provide the same quality as 
on-cam'f degree programs. A coordinated effort between academic colleges 
and continuing education could best deliver high-quality extended degree 
programs. 

Question 4 . Comparable standards and quality for all degree programs. 
Programs designed and delivered to meet individual needs. 

Question 5 . The University of North Dakota's extended degree program 
in public administration has just completed its first year of operation. 
No evaluation has yet been conducted to assess student perception of the 
external degree. 

Sout h Dakota 

Question 1 .^ Extended degree programs are now offered through the 
college that offers the on-campus degree. Statewide coordination of 
continuing education would eliminate duplication of programs and improve 
the delivery of programs. 

Question 2 . The academic expertise is available within the college 
offering the degree. The fear of losing control of the program and student 
enrollment is a factor to take into consideration. South Dakota has several 
four-year institutions with limited enrollment, all competing for L;ie same 
students^. 

Question 3 . The optimum relationship between extended degree programs 
and other continuing education programs would be a statewide consortium to 
coordinate such things as instructors, -Facilities, and records. The state 
of South Dakota Extension Program coorc^ nates all extension programs through 
an outreach extension center in each county. 
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Question 4 . The role of the acadGmic school is to provide instruc- 
tion. The continuing education role is t^^ deliver the services and 
coordinate the logistical problems. 

Question 5 . The extended degree programs in South Dakota receive 
on-campus credit. Continuing education programs receive off-campus credit. 
No real problems were expressed in this eirea. 

Wyoming 

Q uestion 1 . The University of Wyoming, in Laramie, offers extended 
degree programs in Cheyenne and in Casper. The Division of Adult Education 
and Community Services are not directly involved in the program. The pro- 
grams are offered as regular campus programs and administered through the 
college offering the degree. 

Question_j^. In Wyoming the extended degree programs are, in reality, 
extendecTTanipus programs. Therefore, the college offering the degree 
control the curriculum, faculty, and advisory role for the entire program. 

Question 3 . The optimum •relationship varies for each college and^ 
state. The University of Wyoming offers a statewide continuing education 
program through university field coordinators iocated in key communities 
throughout the state. 

Q uestion 4 . Continuing education should coordinate programs at the 
university or state level in cooperation with the college offering the 
degree. The extended degree program should offer the same quality pro- 
grams as are offered on campus. 

Question 5 . At the University of Wyoming there is no difference^ 
between extended degree programs and other types of continuing education 
programs . 

Utah 

A variety of extended degree programs art available in Utah public 
and private institutions. Programs are offered on campus, off campus, 
and on military bases in the United States and around the world. 

Quest ionj. University of Utah programs are not referred to as 
extended r'''::ree' programs , although degree programs are offered off 
campus. The off -campus degree programs are offered through the col lege 
or academic department rather th n through the division of continuing 
education. 

Question 2 . The Continuing Education Division has a traditional 
.ole of offering credit and noncredit classes of a general interest nature 
rather than the extended degree programs. One argument for administering 
extended degree programs through the college involved is administrative 
control and accountability. 

Question 3 . The University of Utah offers the same program off 
campus as on campus. The class schedule is modified to meet the needs 
of the off -campus student. j 

Question 4. The credit classes should carry th*^ same standards and 
quality regardless of where the class is held. 
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Question 5 . The University of Utah does not offer extended degree 
credit; students enrolled in extended degree programs receive the same 
degree, cui .iculum, and instruction as on-campus students. 

Problems and Solutions 

— - ■ — ., 1 

Problems 

1. Academic approval of extended degree programs 

2. Decreasing campus enrollment in small colleges 

3. The cost of external degree programs is higher 

4. Most universities have limited experience in external degree 
program operation 

5. Fear of losing control of academic programs 

6. Limited faculty to deliver extended degree programs 

7. Difficulty in a^ ^ssing the nf:j for extended degree programs 

8. Funding of external degree programs 

9. How higher education can respond to community needs 

10. Library or learniry resource centers limited for extended degree 
students 

SolutioLi 

1. Start pilot programs on a limited basis to gdAn ty.p9r^' euct^ in 
extended degree programs 

I. Establish policies and procedures to offer extended degrees un 
request 

3. Develop a state or regional consortium to deliver extendc^d aegree 
programs 

4. Seek funding through WICHE to research and develop mcdels to 
implement extended degree programs 

5. Develop staff training seminars on extended degree prr-'rams 
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The Quality Quest"-on--Achieving and Maintaining 
High Quality of Teaching Sp^vices and Student Performance 



H. Viator Baldi^ Jack McBridej, and Kenneth O^Brien 



Many persons have a particular concern about tne quality of offerings and 
of student performance in any program that differs frojr: the traditional 
on-campus, in-class instructional programs. The question of maintaining 

jality was addressed from three perspectives by the preser^tters in this 
session. 



H. Victor Baldi 

Assistant Executive Director 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Victor Baldi is responsible for coordination and administration of 
the accreditation activiti'^s of some 80 two-year institutions seeking 
membership status in the Ivorth Central Association. Previously, he 
held teaching and administrafive positions with the University of 
Wisconsin and the Universiiiy of Oriente in Venezuela. 

"Extended degree program'' is a broad rubric indeed: all sizes and 
shapes of ships sail under this flag. I believe that it is this diversity 
that makes quality control in extended degree programs such a difficult 
topic to address accurately. In the past, I have been impressed with the 
difficulties in making qual'tativei judgements for even the more familiar 
forms of h'gher learning. At least, so-called "traditional" institutions 
are relatively similar in matters of such things as : * ^nization, governance, 
academic policies, and curricular offerings. Gerere institutional 
evaluation has been greatly influenced by how closely the characteristics 
of an institution conform to commonly accepted notions of good practice in 
terms of institutional structures and processes. Remove these familiar 
frames of reference, however, and the problems of assessment stand out 
r' at much more clearly. 

Because there is such a variety of extended degree programs, I want 
to establish a rough taxoriomy to deal with them, I believe it is possible 
to categor-=ze extended degree programs along a conventional/unconventional 
continuurr* in at least four key dimensions. (1) clientele to be served, 
(2) mode of program delivery, (3) academic governance, and (4) curriculum. 

An advantage to approaching the topic from a conventional versus 
unconventional perspective is that it avoids the awkward term "nontraditional . 
Granted, there may be aspects of these programs that are tne opposite of 
so-called conventional academic programs, but to suggest that extended 
degree programs "lack tradition" (i.e., are nontraditional ) shows en unre- 
fined appreciation for history. After all, the external degree program of 
the University of London dates from 1836, which should establish some claim 
to "tradition" for externa*! degree programs everywhere. 
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Actually, many of the extended degree prograr^s I have encountered 
are quite ordinary in terms of one or more of these dimensions. That 
is to say, the program might be quite conventional in terms of clientele, 
academic governance, and curriculum, but very unconventional in terms of 
the mode of delivery. This may help to explain why traditional academic 
standards may be functional and applicable at times in the evaluation of 
extended degree programs. But what happens when the extended degree pro- 
gram leans heavily toward the unconventional end of the cont-^'nuum in all 
(or nearly all) of the four dimensions cited previously? 

I want to stress that, although quality control for extended degree 
programs is likely to be influenced greatly by standards applicable to 
the prevailing noms, it need net take place solely in the context of 
those norms. One should expect that there will be numerous instances 
when extended degree programs will satisfy the criteria of traditional 
standards of quality. The point to be emphasized, however, is to accept 
this when it occurs but not to take this as a starting point. The proper 
starting point is to determine relevant indices of good practice by which 
extended degree programs jught to be judged. 

What, then, are some important indices of good practice for extended 
degree programs that serve an unconventional clientele? How are students 
selected and admitted to the program? Traditional sorting and screening 
devices such as SAT scores, GRE scores, and grade-point averages generally 
appear less applicable and may be philosophically contradictory in those 
instances where the concept of open admissions is practiced in its most 
radical form. Nevertheless, such programs do have an obligation, it seems 
to me, to establish some appropriate mechanisms for selection and orienta- 
tion of students that will prevent the open door from becoming a revolving 
door. 

Most extended degree programs of which I am aware place extrao^^'iinary 
emphasis on self-paced learning and self-generated instruction. I remain 
unconvinced that these learning strategies are appropriate for all students 
and even less convinced that educators involved in programs serving so- 
called "new ifcarners" have taken enough time to ensure that these persons 
can handle ind n" dualized learning. What I have seen too often is the 
leap-frog assumption that "having been failed by A (conventional programs;, 
the an'^wer is B (an extended degree program)." What is being argued here 
is not so terribly abstruse; it is that, with traditional criteria used 
for admissions removed, what criteria (both explicit and implicit) have 
been substituted? Also, what efforts have program developers made to 
ascertain the approprialene:;s of these criter'.a in light of programmatic 
objectives to be attained? 

The integrity of the selection process is absolutely essential in any 
event, but perhaps even more so if the clientele is one that has been 
traditionally disenfranchised in the educational sense. Can persons 
responsible for program admissions select these students on a "high-risk/ 
high-gain" basis and then maintain the quality standards by deselecting 
nonachievers? At wh'^ cost to the rhetoric of the program? At what coct 
to the individuals admitted to a program "especially suited to their needs"? 

Can meaninyful tests for effectiveness and efficiency be established 
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for extended degree programs with an unconventional mode of delivery? 
I think that the most damaging general criticism ^ can advance is. that 
noncampus-based instruction, theoretically designed to maximize resources, 
typically suffers from a lack of adequate educational resources. The 
learner in the extended degree programs I have encountered usually appears 
to have been isolated from a critical mass of fellow students, profes- 
sionals with expertise, and concentration of learning resources. 

Again, I do not believe that traditional standards need be employed 
to the detriment of innovative programming. Extended degree programs do 
need, however, to develop equally applicable quality standards to ensure 
that the delivery mode is not incompatible with programmatic objectives. 
Are resource faculty genuinely qualified to serve as learning facilitators 
for students, each of whose program is likely to be sui genesisl Who makes 
these judgements? What criteria serve as a basis? What constitutes a 
maximum load for a faculty member in this uype of program? What oppor- 
tunities does the program provide for a student to be exposed to (and 
interact with) a variety of persons with different competencies and perspec- 
tives? How do program developers ensure that appropriate learning resources 
are available in the extended degree setting? 

If I had to isolate the greatest source of potential problems for 
effective quality control in extended degree programs with a highly uncon- 
ventional mode of delivery, however, I would cite the inadequate separation 
between these three functions: (1) facilitation of learning, (2) assessment 
of learning, and (3) certification of competencies. In many of these pro- 
grams, these three functions are handled by the same person or a small group 
of persons. However, the high degree of personal involvement between the 
learner and facilitator in an individualized learning situation probably 
argues against the facilitator assuming a kay role in the evaluation and 
certification of the learner. Although the same argument in favor of 
separating the functions of instruction and evaluation is no less true for 
conventional programs, at least the learner typically is exposed to the 
juc'iCjn^er.ts of several faculty members, probably from different departments 
and disciplines, during the individual's course of studies. In my opinion, 
c careful oi stribution of these functions represents a key e'^ement in the 
quality-control package for extended degree programs. 

Academic governance is another key area in the maintenance of quality 
standards in any institution'^ programs. By "academic governance" I mean 
the sets of relationships established to provide for program accountability. 
Several questions that occur are, (1) Who establishes policies for the 
program? (2) Who monitors the implementation and execution of these poli- 
cies? (3) Who serves in a "checks and balances" caoacity? (4) Who controls 
the approval of instructors and counselors? and (5) Who controls the guide- 
lines that influence the activities of these individuals? I believe that 
program accountability is enhanced when these points of control remain largely 
outside the primary group responsible for program delivery. I am less comfort- 
able with unconventional governance arrangements in seemingly conventional 
institutions., for example, where the extended degree program i^" responsible 
directly to the president's office and is immune to the general academic 
policies and procedures of the institution. While I do not think such an 
institution's general admissions policies should be applied automatically to 
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the extended degree program, I do think that there should be some re- 
sponsible group within the institution to sanction the admissions poli- 
cies employed in the extended degree program. Similarly, I do not think 
that the instructional personnel in the extended degree program should 
be restricted to only those who could qualify for a departmental appoint- 
ment on the home campus. But I do think that there should be some re- 
sponsible group within the institution to review the qualifications of 
these person:" in the context of predetermined criteria. Ln the final 
analysis, I believe that the most productive approach to the matter of 
academic standards for programs exhibiting unconventional modes of 
governance is to test the face validity of these arrangements, and then 
pursue the q'lestion O'^ effectiveness. 

Finally, what of the extended degree program with a highly unconven- 
tional curriculum? It is in the nature of the curriculum that the crux of 
the quality control debate is found. Frequently, the first pledge of 
institutions or systems of higher education considering an external degree 
is that "it shall be of the same quality as our regular degree." Despite 
good intentions, I believe that it inadvertently misleads the general 
public (and more than a few of us in higher education). The promise of 
the same quality--or perhaps, more accurately, an equally comparable level 
of quality for the extended degree— is not necessarily a promise of a 
similar curriculum. Clearly, there exists a right to expect an equally 
demanding curriculum. 

I identify three major problems that need to be resolved. 

1. Developers of extended degree programs 1 arge** / have neglected 
developing their own sets of credentiall ing symbols tor these degrees. 
Instead, they have elected to use the nomenclature associated with conven- 
tional degree programs— B. A. , M.A. , Ph.D., and so forth. There are several 
obvious reasons for this practice, but I believe the chief reason is a 
realization that it is not the learning experience itself that has come to 
have value in the marketplace, it is the symbol of the experience (the 
degree). A Ph.D. sells, but a Doctorate of Individualized Learning would 
not. Nevertheless, I believe that the principle of truth in labeling 
deserves some recognition in this area. 

2. The second major problem lies in the area of assessment. I have 
already mentioned the necessity of placing the responsibility for evalua- 
tion in the hands of an independent group not involved with the learning 
experiences of that particular scudent. Regardless of who conducts student 
evaluations, it is clear that there is a pressing need to develop increased 
sophistication in the assessment of experiential learning. 

3. Traditional control of the curriculum has resided within the 
disciplines. The content of the individual courses within that curriculum 
was developed and taught by persons within a department belonging to the 
particular discipline. Now there are instances where curricula and courses 
are being deyelpped outside T:he traditional departmental setting. There 
are examples where the curriculum'-^or the individual is transacted on a_ 
totally individualized basis. ' .1o ^ jelieve that these differences in 
approach to curricular theory are likeiy to be reconciled. But I do believe 
that the emerging forms will develop enough accept^incv- that they v ill come 
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to.be valued In their own right. 

Finally, I have four general observations relative to the topic of 
quality control for extended degree programs: (1) academic standards 
emerge from a general consensus as to v/hat constitutes good practice; 
(2) programs that depart from common practice will be in an ambiguous 
situation until a new consensus emerges as to what constitutes good 
practice; (3) extended degree programs exhibit considerable diversity 
and frequently and simultaneously possess both conventional and uncon- 
ventional dimensions; and (4) although traditional standards can serve 
in assessing conventional programs, some different questions must be 
asked if we are to measure the quality of programs that are unconven- 
tional in terms of dimensions such as those I have described. 
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From its inception, the University of Mid-America has found it 
necessary to pay close attention to the quality of its teaching and 
learning schema. This is because it..is an operational sxperiment of 
some magnitude, because it is attempt^.ng to alter the educational status 
quo, and because it is striding to serve as a regional developmental 
model. We address the q'^tftity question on a daily basis from necessity, 
for the achievement and maintenance of a high-quality teaching-learning 
process. Service must be the primary objective of an ::r/cerr^al program 
if academic integrity is to be sustained and meaningful credit made 
available to the learner upon successful completion of the educational 
endeavor. 

I want to address the quality question from the viewpoint of progi^am 
developers and administrators who plan and produce educational outreach 
courses for teaching at a distance. Although the organization I reprfjsent 
does not itself deliver these courses, its success will, to a large extent, 
be measured by those postsecondary educational institutions employing our 
open learning courses in their developing nontraditional and extended de- 
gree programs. Use of UMA's courses necessitates faculty review and evalua 
tion. This requires faculty involvement at a number of points. It also 
means faculty overseeing of all that UMA represents. Thus, my intent is 
to describe one serious and systematic attempt to build quality into the 
particular teaching and learning process we are employing, and to develop 
appropriate relationships between campus faculty and external programs. 

UMA Background 

A not-for-profit corporation, UMA is a consortium of SGven state 
universities in five midwestern states. The presidents of Iowa and 
Iowa State l iiiversities, Kansas and Kansas State Universities, and 
the Universities of Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota serve as the 
Board of Trustees, With principal subsidy for an extended period from 
the National Institute of Education and with consortial funding from 
other federal ugencies and private foundations, UMA is a regional con- 
sortium and model with four objectives: (1) the design and development 
of mediated credit and noncredit courses for use off campus in teaching 
at-r-: ; stance programs, (2) research into and evaluation of formal adult 
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teaching and learning, (3) assistance with the planning and development 
of state open learning delivery mechanisms, and (4) dissemination of both 
course work and research products, to all those interested. 

UMA*s target audience is the off-campus learner, the adult who is 
either unwilling or unable to take advantage of traditional educational 
opportunities, UMA has no campus, it grants no credit, it awards no 
external degree. Instead, UMA works with and through existing educational 
institutions of higher learning and their open learning delivery systems 
to see that teaching and learning take place. Thi*ee prime considerations 
motivate UMA: the improvement of educational access, the improvement of 
the quality of education, and the achievement of economies of scale. 
This is obviously a complex and demanding assignment--one that has no 
chance of success without considerable and direct support from a number 
of academicians and educational administrators. 

Quality . We should also establish what we at UMA perceive to be 
quality in our programs. The precise definition of the term remains 
elusive because of the experimental nature of our undertaking. We have 
no clear precedents to follow, no preordained standards by which we cart 
measure our accompli sments. But, as we understand it, quality for UMA 
has at lec t these identifiable aspects: 

1. The quality of academic content of our courses and programs: 
UMA courses must be perceived of as at least being equal in quality to 
those courses taught on campus in the traditional manner. 

2. The effectiveness of the teaching/learning process: The achieve- 
ment levels of students, measuy^ed relative to students in other forms of 
postsecondary education, are an indicator of the relative quality of UMA 
courses and programs. 

3. The quality of our undertakings rif educational research and evalua 
tion: As an experimental system, it is UMA's responsibility to measure and 
document its progress and to plan carefully each step of its way. We hope 
our research and evaluation efforts will be of great significance to post- 
sec^ ndary education. 

Reactions to UMA . Though UMA has been in operation just 16 months, 
faculties, administrators, funding agencies, and students of American 
higher education are already reacting to this new learner-centered educa- 
tional outreach program. They will continue to assess it, evaluate its 
potential, and examine its strengths and weaknesses. Af might be expected 
with any innovation in education, there is a complete spectrum of reaction- 
from opposition and disdain, through apathy and disinterest, moderate 
attention, and pro formci iip-service, to genuine interest and enthusiastic 
support. As expected, we encounter a variety of concerns on the part of 
academicians over the quality of this educational outreach program. The 
fears include: watered-down and inferior teaching and learning; noninvolve 
ment of faculty; television itself, for this medium usually connotes enter- 
..tainment and not education; competition for the same student in a period 
>of decreasing enrollments; fear of replacement; fear that the new open 
learning program will emulate certain earlier unsuccessful adult education 
and correspondence study programs; fear of a traditionally low completion 
rate for many off-campu:; courses; and, in general, fear of open learning 
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as an unknown quantity. Some of these fears are well founded, others are 
not. But 'all of them present a problem in dealing with campus faculty. 

How is UMA responding to these concerns? I will answer this question 
as the concerns relate to the achievement and maintenance of quality of 
teaching and learning in an off-campus context, focusing upon the faculty 
and their relationship to educational outreach. I will also examine the 
question of quality in terms of two important sets of UMA activities: the 
development of instructional =naterials and the delivery of those open 
learning materials to the off -campus adult. 

U!^1A Curriailum. Course Development, and Evaluation 

Attention to quality permeates the entire UMA course development 
process, starting with policies approved by the chief executive officers 
of the seven UMA-member institutions. These presidents, who make up the 
UMA Board of Trustees, are deeply committed to striving to develop course 
mat'^rials that pass every academic test, which they must or this regional 
model will not endure. 

C urriculum . The heart of UMA organization--course development, 
curricular planning, research, evaluation, and delivery system planning-- 
is presided over by a vice-president for academic affairs, a person of 
substantial academic training and experience. Assisting him is a group of 
professionals with varied and substantive academic backgrounds, brought 
together from throughout the United States. 

Advising this staff is an academic structure especially created at 
the time of UMA's acti vation--an Academic Council composed of five senior 
faculty members and educational administrators from each of the seven 
member institutions, together with the delivery system coordinators from 
each institution. Selected by each member institution and approved by 
the trustees, this 42-person body has developed and continues to refine 
an open learning philosophy and curriculum goals posture for UMA. It 
assists with the development of curricular policy and recommends courses 
for future development. 

Course Development . Each UMA course team has four core members: a 
formative evaluator, a professional media producer, an instructional 
designer, and a resident content specialist who is a faculty member on 
leave from his home institution, whether a UMA membe:"^ of not. Each team 
is augmented by the appropriate video, audio, and print support personnel. 

UMA courses under development are composed of a series of components, 
including (although not necessarily in every course) color television 
lessons, newspaper lessons, audio cassettes, workbooks and study guides, 
textual materials, and a set of tests and examinations prepared by testing 
and measurement specialists with the ac.ice of faculty. 

Each course team operates with the assistance of a Senior Content 
Advisory Panel, composed of senior and distinguished academicians from the 
UMA faculties and other institutions throughout the United States. For 
example. Professor Edwin Reischauer of Harvard chairs the Content Advisory 
Panel for a course in Japanese studies. Panel members are particularly 
involved in the initial course design phase, during which instructional 
objectives for courses and lessons are determined. They assist with review 
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and evaluation at various stages throughout the course development, 
In certain cases, they develop topic papers for use in a course study 
guide. In other instances, faculty members are requested to serve on 
a course preplanning team that conceptualizes the proposed course and 
reviews the proposal before it is submitted to an external funding 
age- cy. 

Evaluat'ion . UMA is developing a special formative evaluation 
process to assist each' course team. At regular intervals, the course 
evaluator subjects components in varying stages of design and produc- 
tion to sample audier'rees of adult learners selected according to a 
rigorous process. Data are rapidly collected so that, with quick turn- 
around, results can be fed to the course team for use in revision of 
the course materials. 

Under the leadership of an educational technologist/designer who 
is trained in e''ucational methodology and the theory of learning, the 
course team and its advisors articulate instructional objectives, both 
for the full course and for individual lessons, and proceed to develop 
the course according to the stated instructional design. 

These procedures and decision-making structures are designed to 
enable the University of Mid-America to ensure quality in the selection, 
design, and production of the multimedia courses currently under develop- 
ment. But this is only one part of the UMA operation. UMA also sponsors 
and coordinates an open learning delivery system in each of its member 
states that should be considered on how effectively and efficiently it 
delivers instruction to the learner. 

Delivery 

Because UMA does not itself grant course credit, each open learning 
course is taken by the state delivery system coordinator to the appropriate 
academic department for evaluation: The faculty of that department 
control the award of credit. This holds true both for UMA-produced courses 
and for courses developed by educational institutions in other sections of 
the country. The faculty review and evaluation process is thus central to 
the question of quality. Faculty members approved by the department granting 
credit are selected for each open learning course. They coordinate the 
delivery of that course and are responsible for grading examinations. 

Several UMA delivery systems employ an inward WATS line that is manned 
by a course faculty member, or a graduate studentworking under supervision 
of the academic department, to answer questions. These same individuals 
respond to questions by mail. The students also receive personal attention 
and tutoring from counselors at a network of area learning centers in each 
of the UMA states. 

Other techniques are being tried as well, including a faculty circuit 
rider, who occasionally meets personally with his students at the learning 
centers, and at optional weekend seminars. Preliminary evaluation indicates 
that these personal contacts by faculty members and learning center counselors, 
together with the regularity of television presentations, can considerably 
reduce the attrition rate for independent study. A preliminary study of 
attrition rates undertaken by UMA researchers indicates that the system is' ... 
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working well . 

In the early offerings of UMA courses in our Nebraska delivery sys- 
tem, 56 percent of those initially enrolled for credit completed the 
courses, compared to a national mean for correspondence programs of 
55.4 percent. Further, the survey indicates that a large percentage of 
nonconipleters in the UMA courses continued to take the course, although 
cn a noncredit basis. The completion rate for those finally enrolled 
in the UMA courses for credit was an impressive 83 percent, compared to 
ci mean of 63.9 percent for correspondence courses (based on a National 
University Extension Association formula counting completions per total 
enrollment minus cancellations).! And UMA courses also reach an important 
nonenrolled audience of Informal learners who follow the television or 
newspaper components of the courses. Currently, we have no means cf 
previsely measuring the size of this informal audience, but preliminary 
data indicate it numbers well into the thousands. If UMA course materials 
are of a quality to attract and retain a sizable informal audience, this 
represents a significant vote of confidence in the quality of UMA courses. 

Operational Indicators of Quality 

UMA is d^]1k;^=a?:t:ly striving for a high level of faculty involvement 
and participat . ;i . ' order to try to ensure the quality of both teaching 
and learning ti nontraditional educational mode. This is a complex, 

demanding, .2nd Lo!LZ]y assignment, and, although it is too early to tell, 
there are encouraging signs. - 

Any new educational development necessarily undergoes more scrutiny 
than that r^iven its predecessors. We are well aware that, in a highly 
experimental program of this type, instructional materials must be of a 
quality bev::l--rr than equal to campus instruction, as thc.e materials will 
be subjecttijd to more severe testing and rigorous evaluation than campus 
instruction. This is especially true of the UMA program, because UMA 
courses are designed for lease by educational institutions in all sections 
of the country. This means that a number of academic departments will have 
the opportunity and obligation to evaluate course materials prior to awarding 
credit. 

In UMA context, I believe that quality is more than a matter of level 
of academic performance, but that the term also refers to the relevance of 
program content to the adult learner's needs. Nebraska's open learning 
delivery system, the State University of Nebraska, has completed an analy- 
sis of the first 2,800 registrants for its courses. The Nebraska experience 
shows that /the vast majority of these adult learners are actively functioning 
as homemakers and mothers or are otherwise employed. With little time for 
independent study, these adult learners, in order to give of their precious 
time and hard-earned money, want programs of instruction both appealing to 
them and relevant to their needs. UMA is finding that its instructional 
products are being judged by several audiences: peer academics, external 
funders, professional media persons, and, most important, the wide variety 
of adult learner? themselves. 



UMA completion figures from UMA Final Report to the National Institute 
of Education, Novernjc^?* 1975. Correspondence figures from Mathieson, David E. 
Correspondence Study: A Summary Review of the Research and. Development 
Literature . Syracuse, N.Y.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education, 1971. 
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The basic nature of educational outreach programs, particularly of 
those employing mass communications, necessitates a rethinking of every 
aspect of the teaching/learning process. Unfortunately, we do not know 
as much as we should about the use of educational communications and the 
formal adult learning process—about the instructional roles and responsi- 
bilities of the several media and their relationships to each other. Al- 
though the nature of such outreach programs demands somewhat different 
approaches, the University of Mid-America believes that learning at a 
distance can effectively take place without any lessening of quality. ^ Our 
experience to date confirms the findings of market and clientele studies 
that a currently unserved group of learners awaits these mediated courses, 
and that through mass communications components, thousands of additional 
television viewers and newspaper readers will learn as bonus noncredit 
participants . 

UMA is an experiment, a vast and important one. The achievement and 
the maintenance of quality in both teaching services and student performance 
are critical. We are also well aware that no nontraditional program can 
succeed and endure without the involvement, participation, endorsement, 
and active support of the faculty. The stakes are high, as is our objec- 
tive. UMA is continuously seeking additional and better ways of performing. 
Time will tell us how well we have succeeded. 
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I Strongly believe that the same criteria of quality for extended 
degree programs should apply as it does for the regular on-campus pro- 
grams, particularly if they lead to a degree. It could be argued, how- 
ever, that at present, we do not apply very adequate standards of quality 
to current on-campus offerings, so how can we translate this into ensuring 
quality for extended degree programs? 

Everyv/here traditional requirements are being replaced. Does this 
vitiate the quality of traditional programs? If so, what effect does 
this have on extended degree programs? I do not think mt have found 
very good answers, and I am not ac all sure that quality necessarily 
drops with the absence of traditional requirements. However, if I were 
to state that quality for extended degree programs must be the same as 
that for on-campus programs, I would increase my conservative stance by 
adding that the faculty must determine standards of quality. If they 
cannot do this satisfactorily, then they have abdicated one of their basic 
functions to others who are perhaps less competent to determine what ought 
to comprise degree programs to ensure their quality. 

Second, a full rationale has to be developed for the kind of criteria 
that are involved in the development of any degree programs, so that those 
who oversee the approval of such programs, such as segmental offices, the 
Postsecondary Education Commission, or others, will clearly see the ratio- 
nale and need for such programs. If a program does not have the same degree 
of quality as an on-campus program, we will not have fulfilled our obligation 
to the students to offer full -quality degrees off campus as well as on campus. 

How, then, does the state enter into this to ensure that quality does 
exist in extended degree programs? Very carefully, I think. There are 
many ways in which the state can be involved legitimately. For exa^^iple, 
the state traditionally has been involved in licensing or chartering insti- 
tutions. This process generally rests on accreditation by voluntary associa- 
tions, although it is being questioned in a number of states. Standards set 
by these associations supposedly ensure quality; however, they have also been 
charged with stifling innovation. 

State licensing of the professions also has a direct impact on quality. 
For example, mandatory continuing professional educational requirements, 
which are in favor throughout the country, will have an impact on curricula 
both on campus and on extended degree programs far beyond that ever visualized 
by any postsecondary education institution. It has always been true that 
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independent proft-ssional groups such as the National League for Nursing, 
the American Bar Association, and American Medical Association have 
developed curricula that schools cannot refuse to implement without 
losing their professional accreditation. Here there is a direct impact 
of professional associations working with the state licensing board to 
ensure specific curricula that may or may not be the highest quality 
curricula for students in degree programs. I have no simple solution 
because I think the state probably needs some assurance that degree pro- 
grams that affect the public health, welfare, and safety or good are such 
that they will indeed do precisely that. 

Again, the state, through agencies such as the one I represent, has 
the responsibility for coordinating extended degree programs. The ques- 
tion is, Does the state have the responsibility for examining the quality 
of these, programs or merely for examining where they are and suggesting 
that they ought not to overdupl icate? Can we ask ourselves. Does the 
proliferation of extended degree programs reduce quality or enhance it? 
Those who argue that it reduces quality do so on the basis that many 
programs will result in heavy competition for students, and that the best 
way to attract students is to develop an easily obtainable degree. Others 
argue that competition among programs will ensure that the better programs 
win endure and that the lesser quality programs will fade away. We be- 
lieve that when state resources are involved, excessive duplication limits 
resources and, if there is any connection between money and quality, it 
also limits the quality. 

Outside the areas of accreditation, chartering,- licensing, and 
coordination, where else can the state move to become an effective partner 
in assuring quality in extended degree programs? Some alternatives, for 
purposes of discussion are: 

1. A statewide accrediting association for extended degree programs. 
Such an agency could examine programs in the various public institutions 
to be sure that there are proper faculty and adequate educational and 
fiscal resources to launch the programs and prevent duplication. 

2. Development of various indices with which to monitor the effec- 
tiveness of postsecondary education. For example, we are now developing 
a statewide information base for all postsecondary education. It is our 
intent to monitor this information to highlight certain items that seem 
to suggest additional study is needed to ensure that quality continues 
and increases. These items would include such things as unusual enroll- 
ment patterns, proliferation of certain kinds of courses, or the absence 
of other kinds of programs that may be significant. 

3. An active state role in the approval of off -campus centers. Off- 
campus centers generally are created to accommodate those who normally 
cannot get to the campus or take advantage of regular on-campus programs. 
Thus, extended degree programs begin to be housed in facilities that very 
often become rather more permanent than they were intended in the first 
place. However, in the establishment of centers for extended degree pro- 
grams, very often the support services are just not adequate to provide 
the same quality as is the case on campus. Therefore, the state agencies 
involved in the approval of these off-campus centers, whether at segmental 
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or state level, must ensure that the students — who come to these extended 
degree programs believing that they are as good as on-campus programs — 
will find that to be the case. 

4. State determination that its scholarship and loan programs are 
not discriminatory against part-time students. Extended degree programs 
are sought after by older people and by younger people who do not. have the 
time and resources necessary to go to school on campus. Very often student 
aid is not as available to them as it is to full-time on-campus students. 

I think that the state, through the resources that it uses for student 
financial aid, must develop policies so that extended degree and part-time 
students are not discriminated against and are given the necessary funding 
to fulfill their needs. 

5. Development by the state of long-range longitudinal studies of the 
performance of students in extended degree programs. After these programs 
have been in progress for some time, it would be well for the segmental 
statewide offices, the institutions themselves, and a statewide research 
organization such as ours to undertake a comprehensive sampling of the _ 
students who have gone through the programs, with regard to their persis- 
tence, their ability to find jobs, and their general satisfaction with the 
program having to do with their own life goals. This is a complicated and 
long-range task, but T think it is a necessary one, in order to periodically 
review the quality of extended degree programs. 

In sum, students ought not to be cheated by enrolling in extended 
degree programs without the assurance that these programs are as good 
and as respected as are on-campus degree-programs. There has to be full 
transfer of credits and acceptance of these programs among institutions 
within the state or beyond. Second, the state must establish some mechanism 
whereby there are both criteria and resources for long-range evaluation of 
such programs. There must be resources made available by the state through 
its student financial aid programs for students in extended degree programs 
and for part-time students as a whole. 

I have not suggested exact mechanisms by which quality judgments can 
be made because I am convinced that these mechanisms cannot be prescribed 
precisely. I think they have to vary from state to state and perhaps from 
program to program. Obviously, professional programs must be evaluated 
differently from general liberal arts programs, which in turn must be 
evaluated differently from vocational programs. A highly flexible system 
of evaluation must be set up that tan accommodate these different degree 
programs. 

The extended degree program is here to stay. It will continue to grow 
as an important means of handling education delivery services, and, like 
all other previous "innovations" in postsecondary education, it will become 
the conventional wisdom before long. 
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A Summary of the Full Group Discussion 
and 

Recommendations on Extended Degree Programs in the West 



The dean of continuing education at California State University* 
Sacramento, Raymond J. Endres, was the leader for the session devoted 
to an open discussion by all conference participants. The session pro- 
vided a forum for the discussion of future activities that would enable 
extended degree programs in the West to facilitate providing even better 
and more comprehensive services than they do now. During this and other 
discussion sessions, several areas of concern were identified. No pri- 
ority rating was assfgned, for it was felt that such a rating could be 
better accomplished through postconference communication. Therefore, 
the areas are discussed herein without any indication of their relative 
importance. 

It should be noted that many of the concerns are shared by all insti- 
tutions Involved in extended degree programs. In those areas where specific 
needs vary for different kinds of institutions (public and private, two-year 
and four-year), conferees recommended that attention should be given to 
particular activities for specific types of institutions. 

Communication among extended degree professionals in the West was^ 
emphasized by many participants as an area needing attention. Suggestions 
on v/ays of improving and/or developing communication included a newsletter, 
the creation of a network of extended degree program practitioners for 
communication and consultation, a future conference with focus on a specific 
issue, a WICHE clearinghouse/information collection and dissemination 
function, a series of one-day workshops concerned with specific topics 
for institutional team.s, and model development for specific aspects of 
extended degree programs. Topics suggested by conference participants 
for workshops were administrative organization for extended degree programs, 
faculty- and staff-related issues, financing, learning environments for 
.edults, state/federal actions and laws that affect extended degree pro- 
grams, students, and student-support services. Some of these topics might 
also be suggested as the basis for research studies and papers. A related 
area that was discussed was the need for communication on the availability 
of instructional materials, including delivery media. The conferees urged 
exploration of ways to avoid unnecessary duplication of expense resulting 
from each institution developing materials for iih^iilar purposes. 

The problem of selecting and recruiting the special kinds of faculty 
and staff, both regular and adjunct, was a concern nf many conferees. 
Development of a faculty and personnel resource pool with information 
retrieval capabilities was suggested to .help in identifying potential 
faculty. Faculty preparation? orientation, and career development were 
other areas of concern, as were faculty compensation and faculty involve- 
ment in curricular development, delivery, and evaluation of extended degree 
programs. 

Several student-related concerns were identified by conference partici- 
pants. These included: 

1, Student needs assessment with attention to part-time students 
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and continuing education 



2. Serving students In rural areas 

3. The learning environment for adults 

4. Credit assessment and validation 

5. Student admission and selection criteria 

6. A regional credit bank or repository with inforniation on how, 
institutions award credit 

7. A regional open university 

8. Regional counseling and information services for all adults in 
the West (perhaps a regional educational brokering of adult/ 
continuing education/extended degree programs) 

9. Cost of extended degree programs 

10. Value of extended degree programs to students 

Evaluation of extended degree programs was considered by the group 
to be an especially important topic. All conference participants recognized 
the need to provide and maintain quality programs for the student consumer. 
The unsolved problem appears to be how to measure the value of extended ^ 
degree programs in a credible manner. The conferees felt that institutions 
need help in program evaluation, and WICHE was urged to provide assistance 
in this area. 

In addition to the topics that focused on extended degree programs, 
there was discussion of areas that have importance for all postsecondary 
education. Specifically, the suggestion v/as made that the possibility 
for predicting, future educational needs and alternate forms of responses 
to those needs be addressed. The essence of this idea is that educators 
should plan for change rather than merely react to it. For example, the 
effects on education by economic and societal changes should be prepared 
for in advance. 

Conference participants were asked to forward their ideas regarding 
extended degree programs to WICHE so that future regional activities 
focusing on concerns in the field might be planned. In addition, the 
formation of an advisory group of extended degree practitioners to give 
advice and direction to WICHE was suggested. Finally, continued involve- 
ment and leadership by WICHE in the area of extended degree programs was 
urged by conference participants. 
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Extended Degree Programs in the West 
Conference Program 

.July 11-14, 1976 
PROGRAM TOPICS AND TIMES 



SUNDAY. JULY 11 



6:00 p.m. 

Dinner and Opening Session: "Redefining Higher Education" 

Session Leader: Donald Maclntyre 

Academic Vice President 
University of San Francisco 



Presenter: Alex C. Sherriffs 

Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
The California State University and Colleges 



8:30 p,iQ. 

RecJiption and Get- Acquainted Time 



MONDAY. JULY 12 



8:30-9:45 a.m. 

"Extended Degree Programs: The Big Issues, The Big Challenges" 

Session Leader: Carvel W. Wood 

Professor of Education 
Oregon State University 

Presenters: Leland L. MedSker 

Director, Nontraditional Education Project 

Center for Research and Development in Higher 'ucation 

University of California, Berkeley 

Stewart Edelstein 

Postgraduate Research Associate 

Center for Research and Development in Higher Education 
University of California, Berkeley 

Janet Ruyle 
Assistant Director 

Center for Research and Development in Higher Education 
University of California, Berkeley 

John R. Shea 
Senior Fellow 

Carnegie Policy Council on Higher Education 
9:45-10:15 a.m. Coffee Break 

10:15 a.m. -12:15 p.m. 

"On the Firing Line"--Analysis of Selected Programs Operating in Varied Setting 

^ Session Leader: Barbara H. Mickey 

Associate Vice Pjesident of University and 

Dean of Academic Development and Evaluation 
University of Northern Colorado 

Presenters: Donald Clague 

Vice President- Academic Affairs 
La Verne College 

• (Continued on next page) 
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(MONDAY, JULY 12— cont.) 

(Presenters— cont. ) 

George E. McCabe 
Director 

The Consortium of The California State University and Colleges 

Barbara H. Mickey 

Donald M. Schliesman 

Dean of Undergraduate Studies 

Central Washington State College 

Barry G. Schuler 
President 

North Idaho Col lege 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30-3:15 p.m. 

"Serving People: Discovering Needs, Meeting Needs" 

Session Leader Nancy Tapper 

and President 
Presenter: ' Peralta College for Non-Traditional Study 

3:15-4:30 p.m. Coffee Break 

3:45-5:15 p.m. 

"The State Responsibility in Extended Degree Programs" 

Session Leader: Glenn Starlin 

Vice Provost for Academic Planning and Resources 
University of Oregon 

Presenters: Patrick M. Callan 

Executive Coordinator 

Washington State Council for Postsecondary Education 
WICHE Ctimmissioner 

Donald J. Nolan 
Director 

New York Regents External Degree Program 

EVENING OPEN 



TUESDAY. JULY 13 



8:30-10:00 a.m. 

"Financing Extended Degree Programs" 

Session Leader: Joseph Petta 

Dean of Continuing Education 
University of Southern Colorado 

Presenters: Richard Gustafson 

State Representative, Oregon 

George J. Nolf i , Jr. 
President 

University Consultants, Inc. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

10:00-10:30 a.m. Coffee Break 

10:30-11:45 a.m. 

Discussion Groups - Topics to be Selected by Participants 
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(TUESDAY, JULY 13"Cont.) 

11:45 a.m. Luncheon 
1:15-2:30 p.m. 

"Extended Degree Programs--Part of a Larger Picture of Continuing Education" 

Session Leader: Joseph W. Chatburn 

Dean of Continuing Education 
Eastern Washington State College 

Presenters: Ralph D. Mills 

State University Dean of Continuing Education 
The California State University and Colleges 

Charles Steensland, Program Coordinator 

Region VIII, Human Resources ManagefT:ent Program 

University of Utah 

2:30-3:00 p.m. Coffee Break 

3:00-4:30 p.m. 

Full Group Discussion and Recommendations On Extended Degree Programs in the West — 
Possibilities For: 

--Information Exchange 
--Cooperative Efforts 
--Further Development 
—A WICHE Role 

Session Leader: Raymond J. Endres 

Dean of Continuing Education 
California State University, Sacramento 



WEDNESDAY. JULY M"' 



8:30-10:30 a.m. 

"The Quality Question"--Achieving and Maintaining High Quality of Teaching Services and Student 
Performance" 

Session Leader: Reuben W. Smith 

Dean of the Graduate School 
University of the Pacific 

Presenters: H. Victor Baldi 

Assistant Executive Director 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Jack McBride 

Executive Vice President 

University of Mid-Anerica 

Kenneth O'Brien 
Associate Director 

California Postsecondary Education Conmission 
1 0:30-11:00 a.m. Concluding Session 

11 :00 a.m. . Luncheon 
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